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Editorial. 


EACE, blessed peace, seems to be assured in South 
Africa. No matter what has been gained or lost, 
peace is now more desirable than a contest of any 
kind. Open war is not now waged anywhere on 
the surface of the globe. In Central and South 

America there are revolutionary disturbances, accompanied 
by violent outbreaks. In the Philippines there seems now 
to be no active armed conflict of any kind. So that the 
world may be said to be at peace. Now is the time to put 
forth every energy to develop the forces of a peaceful civili- 
zation. Let the world’s attention be turned not to mere 
talk about peace, but to the kind of work which makes for 
peace. Even commercialism is better than war, and better 
still is the healthy activity of the manhood of the world con- 
tending with the brute forces of nature. Gradually the minds 
of men are moving toward the mighty problems involved in 
the reduction of disease to make the swamp habitable, the 
increase of fertility to make the desert a garden, the open- 
ing of mines, the preservation of forests, and all the healthy, 
difficult tasks of subduing the earth and making it fit for 
the homes of happy people. 
a 


In the Anniversary Week just passed in Boston the omens 
were good. For once the weather was propitious, excepting 
the evening of Tuesday, when Dr. Hale preached. The 
Hospitality Committee was in full force, and made the attend- 
ance of many ministers and delegates possible; the officers 
of the various societies were untiring in their welcome, and 
in their reports of good work done; the Berry Street Con- 
ference was never so thronged and of such vivid interest; 
the Festival was packed to the inconvenience of the guests, 
who felt the limitations of Tremont Temple; and from first 
to last there was a happy confidence that the work we are 
doing is worth doing, and that all who are faithful in the 
doing of it are on the winning side of progress and civiliza- 
tion. If anything was missing, it was the savor of the 
good old-fashioned independent criticism. Nothing is more 
wholesome than a rational difference of opinion maintained 
until the reason for the difference is understood, and assent 
is given to the better thing which lies beyond the difference. 


a 


_ CONGREGATIONALISM is passing through an experience 
almost identical with that which caused the division between 
Orthodoxy and Unitarianism in the early part of the last 
century. Good men and women in Congregational societies 
are more and more content to belong to the parish without 


we 
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joining the chuich. When the members of the parish largely 
outnumber the members of the church naturally the parish 
will take things into its own hands. If the church does not 
like the management, it may withdraw and set up for itself. 
This happened in many of the old religious societies of 
New England, when the parishes became Unitarian while 
the church was Orthodox. Now, according to laws of Mas- 
sachusetts lately enacted, the church, as distinct from the 
parish, may be incorporated and hold funds. If a church 
secedes from a parish, it may take whatever it holds under 
its act of incorporation, and without controversy set up for 
itself. If, in time to come, the church members insist upon 
holding to the old creeds, it is not improbable that many 
new divisions will occur when the line is sharply drawn be- 
tween the church members who accept the old statements 
of faith and the parishioners who do not. It is possible al- 
ways to reaffirm the old creeds in conventions and councils. 
It is not possible now to compel the people to subscribe to 
them. 
& 


How is the Church to reach the men, and how is the min- 
ister who is faithful to his calling to get into sympathetic 
relations with the husbands, fathers, brothers, and sons in 
his congregation? It is easier for an actor, an artist, a 
singer, or a preacher to reach women than men. But the 
men, being reached, become steadfast supporters of every 
good cause. Men like a minister who is fond of manly 
sports and proves to be an agreeable companion ; but they 
do not, therefore, cleave to him as a minister or on acconnt 
of such companionship seek the church. Unless the min- 
ister is much more than an expert at popular games, he will 
lose rather than gain by any activity on the golf links or the 
tennis ground. Indeed, the ministers whom men most delight 
to honor have commonly been men who showed their virility 
in their thought and in their general bearing and conduct as 
citizens. Commonly, a business man will be most drawn 
to a preacher who combines gentleness and strength to- 
gether with wholesome and practical sentiments,— one who 
understands what men do, desire, and suffer, and is able to 
give sympathy and counsel from a point of view which is 
above the ordinary level of motive and conduct. 


od 


A MIGHTY question is slowly rising to demand an answer 
from the nations. When the millions of Asia and Africa, 
that innumerable host of those who are not white men, come 
into full contact with western civilization, when their ports 
are open, when they have scientific knowledge, modern 
machinery, and all the implements of warfare, then how 
shall peace be maintained? Will white men rule the world? 
Will it be white men against all the rest, or will equilibrium 
be established with due regard to the rights of all concerned? 
Unless greater wisdom than is now at the disposal of any 
government in the world goes into the administration of 
affairs, some who are now living will see a contest between 
barbarism and civilization which will make the invasion of 
Europe by the Goths and Vandals seem aimless and. insigni- 
ficant. 

& 


A CORRESPONDENT signing himself “A Member of the 
Parish Committee” desires an answer to the question, What 
is the proper length of the ordinary sermon given on Sunday 
morning? He connects the question with the difficulty of 
inducing the people to attend church. Now this is a ques- 
tion which no one can answer excepting in the most general 
way. That sermon is too long which leaves the listeners 
fatigued, and glad when the last word is spoken. ‘That ser- 
mon is too short which leaves the congregation not only 
anxious for more, but with the impression that something 
more ought to have been said, in justice to the subject and 
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the occasion. The sermon that is too long may occupy but 
fifteen minutes. The sermon that is too short may fill an 
hour. When a young minister asked Dr. Holley for whom 
he was to preach, “How long a sermon will your people 
bear?” the doctor replied : “I do not know. I never tried to 
find out. I advise you not to.” A good sermon of the 
proper length will leave the congregation satisfied for the 
occasion, but alert and eager for another spiritual feast of 
the same kind. For the majority of preachers half an hour 
is the outside limit. Every five minutes added to that offsets 
whatever good may have been done at the beginning. Ina 
good sermon the interest culminates at the end. A poor 
sermon dies out. It may be succeeded by disgust and the 
determination to avoid the danger of another experience of 
the same kind thereafter. 
" & 


IT is not always true that an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure. Experience can only be had by paying the 
price. A good physician will often be thankful for the suf- 
fering in his own body which gives him an inside view of 
disease which he could never get in any other way. While 
the sowing of wild oats with deliberate intent to gain experi- 
ence is often a despicable thing, and always dangerous, the 
knowledge of evil which comes inadvertently through tempta- 
tion and ignorance may often be the beginning of that fear 
of the Lord which ends in wisdom. 


Creeds and Life. 


The religious beliefs of the world find more or less ex- 
pression in the creeds of the churches. The intention of 
the framers of a creed is to state in the most exact terms 
the beliefs which are essential to the conduct of life. Most 
of the creeds have had in view also the conduct of life with 
reference to the salvation of the soul in another world. But 
life divides itself into two modes of activity, which may be 
classified under the interests of the home and the affairs of 
business; and the creed must adapt itself to both of them, or 
fail to do its proper work. 

The failure of the creeds in our time is due to the fact 
that they do not reach the motives which control either the 
homes or the business of the world. The first demand, even 
of the business man, is that the teaching of his church shall 
adapt itself to the interests of his home life. The affections, 
the sentiments, the hopes, which manifest themselves in the 
joys and sorrows of common life, are those that are most 
keenly felt, and which come into most direct relation with the 
religious teaching to which one listens. Business comes 
most directly into relation with the creed through the inter- 
ests of the home. 
for its influence upon the home and the social life of which 
the home is a part. If the creed gives strength, comfort, 
and instruction, which can be applied in common life day by 
day, the ties which bind the family to the church will in« 
crease and strengthen. Just in proportion to the devotion 
of the church to matters which do not really concern the 
inner affectional life of men and women it loses its hold on 
society, and especially upon the working classes. 

The creeds of Christendom have scarcely any point of 
contact with the ordinary business of the world. They fur- 


nish no compass and no surveying instruments. They give ~ 


no rules for manufacture, trade, treaty-making, and national 
conduct, they have nothing to say about the rights of the 
strong or the rights of the weak, and little that a business 
man can use when he goes to his working-place on Monday 
morning. ‘That which the creeds do not supply, the teaching 
of the churches does to some extent furnish, else the divorce 


would be complete between the church and the business 
world ; for the business man’s religion concerns itself not at. 


Success or failure in business is valued, 


a 
eee 


craggy and individual, than the types of our own time. 
3 begin to mourn the disappearance of ‘ oddities,” the efface- 
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all with questions about the trinity or guesses at the date of 
the composition of the Pentateuch. The business man does 
not even know the meaning of the phrase “ post-exilian.” 
He has forgotten the difference between Calvinist and Ar- 
minian; and Pelagianism he never heard of. Even the 
wars against the Canaanites, once held in such high esteem 
as examples of godly severity and models for the saints en- 
gaged in modern warfare with infidels in foreign parts, have 
passed out the.memory of the business man. 

How to reach the men is the difficult and well-nigh im- 
possible task which often breaks the courage of the young 
minister. He has painfully prepared himself for a work 
that he loves, to which he gives himself with all his powers. 
When he realizes that hundreds of men who keep the wheels 
of business turning give him and his work scarcely a thought, 
the shock is sometimes almost heart-breaking. He wishes 
to be a man and do a man’s work as other men are doing, 
and to be set aside ‘‘as one who has a pleasant voice and 
can play well on an instrument” attacks his sense of self- 
respect, and makes him rebel against the indifference of the 
world. Much of the talk about the sordid conditions of 
trade and the debasements of society come out of this mood. 
When an honest man who is in earnest to serve the world, 
who gives himself body and soul to the task of his ministry, 
finds himself contemned and that which he presents unre- 
garded, he must be a rare man if he does not rail at the 
world instead of examining his own methods. 

Ifin any community the church stands in the minority, 
it does not follow that the community is debased. It may 
be that the church has failed to meet the real wants of men 
and women conscious of defect, hungry for that which shall 
feed their hearts and minds, and make life seem to them 
rich and full, If the most vigorous minds of the age 
sometimes turn aside from the church and despise the 
creeds, it does not follow that the creeds are true and the 
church is right, and that they who reject them are found 


fighting against God. Vast energies have been unloosed 


in our time. Such skill and genius as the world never pos- 
sessed before are now devoted to opening the treasure-house 
of nature and subduing the earth, and the strong men and 
women of the world demand of the church a virility and 
inspiration equal to their own. Out of the demand will 
come some day a glorious church without spot or wrinkle. 


Changes of Type. 


The tremendous convulsions of nature that shatter moun- 
tains, raise or depress ocean beds, draw anew the configura- 
tion of continents and islands, are not more far-reaching in 
their consequences than the slower social processes that 
transform nations. In our own country we see, on looking 
back to the early times of New England and contrasting 
them with the present, a change comparatively as great as 
the cosmic changes on the earth’s surface. Sociology is a 
new science; and it, too, has, in a measure, to deal with fos- 
sils and extinct species. Old interests, ways of life, moral 
and religious standards, ideals, and modes of action, theories 
of education, and training for men and women have sunk 
below the surface; and a new social world has arisen that 
thinks not the thoughts, feels not the restraints, struggles 
not against the obstacles of that submerged world with its 
peculiar vices and virtues, its special point of view, its old 


____ prejudices and prepossessions. 


_ We can hardly realize the world of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, or even the beginning of the nineteenth century, so 
different it seems from ours, so rooted, slow, narrow, and 
bounded. And yet the characters presented to us in old 
memoirs and local histories are, in a way, stronger, more 
We 
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ment of sharp lines and distinctions that separated neighbor 
from neighbor, the free-air mode of living that made people 
conversant with all the special kinds and varieties of human 
being around them. In the absence of many books and 
newspapers, people were then more interesting to each other. 
The drama of life seems then to have been played on a pub- 
lic stage, whereas now it goes on behind closed doors, in 
spite of all the malicious gossip of the public prints. Every- 
body’s morality received an airing, like old garments hung 
on the fence to kill the eggs of moths. The professional 
mark, the trade-mark, was then branded deep upon the per- 
son, Those picturesque differences’ are impossible to imi- 
tate. The tool shaped the hand, the calling went far deeper 
than the coat. Our age has seen an immense loss of indi- 
viduality, an infinite change in those salient and unmis- 
takable features by which the old type was labelled for its 
neighbor. Was it because men felt more strongly, believed - 
more powerfully, were more intensely real and substantive, 
that the surface remained unfiled by contact? 

The old forms of politeness and civility have vanished, 
which were in themselves a distinguishing mark, ‘The dis- 
tinctively well-bred are fewer, but the boors are also more 
exceptional; and thus the ends of society have drawn 
together. 

The change in the woman-type is even greater than in the 
man. Some special varieties, like the traditional old maid, ~ 
have disappeared. The unlovely gossip, blatant and loud, 
backbiting and venomous, is also disappearing. Such phle- 
botomy as must be used has a politer and more harmless 
look. The rivalries are not less potent, but they are more 
civil and well-bred. Charity among women and for women 
is perhaps growing, at least among the vast number of the 
enlightened. The type has changed so radically we can 
hardly reconstruct the days before the college girl, the self- 
supporting girl, the club woman, the quasi-political woman, 
who busies herself about the public schools, the health and 
cleanliness and beauty of her town or bailiwick. But even 
here is some loss of picturesqueness and type-sharp chisel- 
ling. The “character,” as she was called, has almost disap- 
peared. She could not survive the age of trolleys, bicycles, 
automobiles, and the universal dissemination of fashion 
plates. People have grown more self-conscious, more afraid 
of ridicule, more afraid of differing in non-essentials from 
their neighbors. A certain form of homely wit and wisdom 
in both sexes seems to have vanished. It would now be im- 
possible for a genius like Franklin to produce the shrewd 
and practical maxims of a Poor Richard. The artifices of 
the world have come in place of the simple teachings of 
nature, and the infinite opportunities for change and amuse- 
ment have destroyed plain appetites and appreciations. A 
self-centred poise, a fitting of the individual to the state into 
which he was born, the known and familiar landscape, the 
unchangeableness of old neighborhood feeling and associa- 
tion, have vanished irretrievably. 

Our modern type is nervous and high-strung, restless and 
ill-defined, compared with that slow, unexalting life where 
thoughts and opinions found time to sink in and form a solid 
resistent core of character. The modern religious type that 
knows not what it believes, if it believes anything, that looks 
into the soul and sees confusion there, with a vague craving 
for truth and light, is worlds away from the unquestioning 
faith of the fathers in creeds and formulas. Shall we pity 
more the narrowness and dogmatism of those than the un- 
relatedness and drifting of these? 

The new type is sweeter, more charitable, more humane. 
Theological differences do not so often harden hearts and 
stultify consciences. It has a more delicate and refined 
sympathy, a new and acuter sense of suffering, not only of 
men, but of the brute creation. It does not stone or burn 
for heresy, although the days of some forms of religious 
persecution are not entirely over. It has, perhaps, a deeper 
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insight into human nature, a profounder sense of its own 
weakness. 

The religious life has taken on a new shade of modesty 
and reserve. There were those in the old days who wore 
their piety conspicuously, like a decoration or order of merit. 
Very few such now remain. The claim of sanctification is 
seldom put forward. The new religion of love and hope is just 
emerging from the “ City of Dreadful Night” of the old creeds. 
It has made dawn upon the horizon; but it is not yet day, 
More have been shaken out of the old nest than have found 
shelter in the new one. More are wandering spiritually 
homeless than have come within the half-constructed walls 
of the new temple. 

The new type is more sensitive to beauty, more awake to 
the loveliness of nature, than the old, more responsive to all 
delicate, sensuous suggestions, more alive to the inward 
meaning of things. Its poetry is deep and profound, though 
often tongue-tied. It lives in a poetic age which produces 
little poetry. The love of the earth, with many, has grown 
into a passion as toward some great beneficent power which, 
though it cannot save, still makes life richer and more blessed. 
The powers of observation have been greatly stimulated. 
Asceticism has fallen into almost mocking discredit. Through 
all classes some knowledge of the laws of life and nature 
. have undermined old superstitions, some perception or 
thought of a God present in all his works as in the soul has 
wrought toward the faith of the future. If people do not 
think more profoundly of the deepest problems, at least they 
think more freshly, less perfunctorily. The fruit of the tree 
of knowledge is handed about in the lowest ranges of life. 
The mechanic, the day laborer, the miner, the ditcher, must 
have his theory. The meaning of things, the destiny of.man, 
the future of society, the defects of government, are all in the 
mind of the new life. Somehow, it must get hold of prin- 
ciples, however misleading or fallacious they may be. 
There is a ferment and a seething of souls; and the new 
type has an aim, even if it seems devoid of positive religion 
or reverence for creeds. Dimly it desires to make the world 
a better place to live in for all God’s children, vaguely it 
would realize the kingdom of God upon earth. [If its heart 
is hungry and. its soul unsatisfied, still it sees the sin of 
selfishness, still the truth that God is a father, that men 
should be brothers, falls in broken gleams upon the confusions 
of life. 


A Great Optimism. 


Optimism has become a grand passion. It inspires, about 
equally, Church, State and school. Dreams and dreamers of 
great things are everywhere in honor. The achievements 
of the nineteenth century so far surpassed all expectations 
and anticipations that it became impossible to disbelieve 
progress. Then came the doctrine of evolution, to make 
development the very law of existence,— not only for indi- 
viduals, but for worlds. It was the final conviction that 
through all things one purpose runs; that God is the soul, 
the life, of the universe. We moved into the twentieth cen- 
tury under a high pressure of expectation: we have nearly 
lost the power to be surprised at any strange unfoldment in 
the physical or in the moral world. ‘The days are charged, 
like a Leyden jar, with anticipations. We do not seek per- 
fection any longer, but betterment; and this is to be perpet- 
ual progress. Man’s brain teems with such great dreams 
as human equality, abolition of poverty, universal education, 
a common share in the common weal. Illogical schemes are 
a natural consequence; but what we must not overlook is 
the enthusiasm and the hope that are abroad,— and all this 
we identify with religion. 

The sweep of this optimism in theology is revolutionary. 
Severe Calvinism is rooted out forever. The stand taken by 
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our Presbyterian brothers in softening their creed means a 
deliverance from pessimism. “This,” says a prominent 
member of that body, ‘‘means that we are henceforth to be 
permitted to believe in the unlimited goodness of God, and 
in the salvation of humanity as a whole. I believe there is 
not one dark spot in the universe that will not sooner or later 
come out white,— dark human souls are surely no excep- 
tions. I cannot believe in a good God, and see otherwise.” 
It is a red-letter day for religion, when there is no longer left 
a church declaration of belief in the wreckage of creation, 
and the final failure of universal good will. The Westmin- 
ster Catechism was born in a different age, an intensely pessi- 
mistic age,— an age in which the few were struggling to rescue 
society from overwhelming corruption. It expressed an effort 
of God to save a handful of believers out of a corrupt hu- 
manity. It left the rest to abide under his justified and 
necessary wrath. The doctrine of evolution was not yet 
born. Science had not illuminated theology with hope born 
of amended data. The doctrine of the Fall permeated all 
conception of man and of deity and of the future. “ The 
world, the flesh, and the devil” went together. What was 
wanted with the Westminster Catechism was to let the age 
into it; to bring it into accord with the optimism of an age 
that believes God is love, and that man is his child, and the 
world is evolution—on scientific grounds. The greatest 
theological tractate, produced during the last twenty-five 
years was Cope’s ‘Origin of the Fittest,’”— paleontology at 
the bottom, theology at the top. He summed up the doctrine 
of science just about where Paul placed it, that “in him we 
live and move and have our being.” “The final goal of all 
things is to be made w/ite.” ; 

The present optimism, while it looks forward with grand 
hope, looks backward, not to find absolute inspiration and a 
closed correspondence with God, but to discover evidences 
of divine purpose. The old is no longer sacred: the new is not 
necessarily profane. Optimism believes that nothing is com- 
plete,— not man himself. Indeed, nothing is so far from 
being created as humanity. A lecturer before the Royal 
Institute said recently that he would not undertake to fore- 
cast a few great events or inventions. What he foresaw was 
not the present man working out his salvation by new ma- 
chines and new discoveries, but a new race of men altogether, 
—an evolution of humanity. He believed that we were 
getting deadened to startling inventions, and were beginning 
to move on the line of taking great events as a matter of 
course. Man stands at this point. “He believes the inevi- 
table unrolling of God’s will must go on. Most great men 
are only very insignificant men, apart from events. God 
only is great. Evolution alone is mighty.’’ He added his 
conviction that we are at the beginning of the greatest change 
that humanity has ever undergone. 
twilight; but out of our minds will spring minds that will 
reach forward fearlessly. A day will come —one day in the 
unending succession of days— when the beings now latent 
in our thoughts shall stand on this earth, and shall reach out 
their hands starward.”’ It is significant of the optimism that 
is abroad that Lord Rayleigh, Sir William Crookes, and Sir 
Frederick Bramwell were enthusiastic among his hearers. 

There are, says a scientific writer, “two great problems 
that now puzzle us,—the enormous waste of solar power in 
the universe, and the equally unaccountable waste of moral 
power in human society. ‘Is it a needful part of the economy 
of the world that only a small fraction of either shall be 


utilized? At these two problems science must labor, and it 


breaks the heart of the philosopher and the physicist to find 
himself so far from any solution.” The old way of stating 
the moral problem was that millions of souls were lost. We 
prefer to say that we do not despair of a state of society in 
which good shall constitute the final goal of all. There 
is but one word that describes history: it is “ betterment.” 
The present is always the womb of a better future. 


‘‘We are creatures of, 
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Current Topics. 

GrEAT Britain received with profound thankfulness the 
announcement which was made on last Sunday that the 
Boer plenipotentiaries and Lord Kitchener had signed terms 
of peace. The news was given out in all the public, places 
in London; and so great was the general feeling of satis- 
faction and relief at the outcome of the negotiations at Pre- 
toria that tumultuous applause and jubilant shouting broke 
upon the British capital. Details of the terms upon which 
the formal surrender of the Boer forces was effected were 
not made public until Monday, when Mr. A. J. Balfour, the 
government leader in the House of Commons, announced 
to the representatives of the British nation the outline of the 
conditions upon which had been based the termination of 
the war which began in October, 1899, and has cost the 
English people more than a billion dollars. It was the 
greatest war which England has fought since the struggle 
that culminated in the battle of Waterloo. 


ak 


Tue basic principle for which Great Britain has been con- 
tending for the past two years and seven months, the prin- 
ciple of British sovereignty over the whole of South Africa, 
that was included in the terms of Lord Milner’s proclama- 
tion after the fall of Pretoria, was conceded by the Boer 
plenipotentiaries. The rest of the agreement of peace might 
well be termed a compromise. All Boer prisoners are to be 
brought back as soon as possible to South Africa; and Great 
Britain undertakes that they shall not suffer the loss of 
liberty or property, and agrees that no action shall be taken 
against any such prisoners except in cases where they have 
been guilty of a breach of the laws of war. There will be 
no proscription of the Dutch language in the schools. 
Burghers will be allowed to retain arms for self-protection, 
and self-government will be granted to the colonies as soon 
as it shall be found possible to terminate the military occu- 
pation. No tax will be imposed upon the Transvaal for the 
payment of the expenses of the war, and the Boer farms will 
be restocked at the government expense. 


& 


AFTER a protracted and spirited debate, which will descend 
into history as one of the greatest parliamentary struggles 
in the history of American legislation, the United States 
Senate on last Tuesday passed the bill providing civil 
government for the Philippine Islands by a vote which 
practically represented the political division of the Chamber. 
On the eve of the passage of the bill Felipe Buencamino, 
who was formerly secretary of war in the cabinet of 
Aguinaldo, appeared before the House on insular affairs and 
gave his views of the most desirable future of his country. 
Sefior Buencamino told the committee that under Gov. 
Taft’s system of civil government the Filipinos have had 
greater liberty than they would have enjoyed under Filipino 
government, had Aguinaldo succeeded in establishing it. 
He added that the best portion of the natives of Luzon 
looked forward to orderly and: free development under 
American sovereignty, and with a system of government 
devised by Congress. 

& 


Waite the Senate was preparing for a vote on the Philip- 


; pine government bill, the President announced on last Satur- 


day that conditions in the Philippines had improved so 
eraty that the War Department has found it possible to 
spense with the services of 10,000 men of the army. 
By an order which was issued on Saturday the maximum 

_ numerical strength of the army was fixed at 66,497 men, as 
against the limit of 77;287 which was determined by Presi- 
dent McKinley, in May of last year, under the provisions 
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of legislation by Congress. The reduction in the army is 
calculated to effect a saving of $10,000,000 a year in the 
expenses of the War Department. Further reductions in 
the strength of the army are expected as the system of civic 
government becomes effective in the Philippine Islands, and 
it is found possible to substitute native constabulary for 
military force in the work of policing the archipelago. 


a 


A GREAT step forward in the art of locomotion and trans- 
portation is expected as the outcome of the latest discoveries 
by Thomas A. Edison. The eminent inventor announced in 
public interviews last week that he had succeeded in perfect- 
ing a device that would enable an automobile to travel con- 
tinuously a hundred miles on a single charge of the battery. 
Mr. Edison’s discovery was the result of a long series of ex- 
periments which he had conducted in an effort to devise . 
some method of storing power that would render self-propel- 
ling vehicles independent of a central source of power-supply 
for a much longer period of time than is possible in the pres- 
ent equipment of autocars for pleasure riding or freight trans- 
portation. © Mr. Edison, who always thinks before he speaks, 
is reported to have said concerning his latest invention, 
“This battery means the ultimate elimination of the horse as 
a propelling force.” 

B 


GREAT interest is manifest among the learned in the 
Germanic world in the Germanic museum which is being 
equipped at Harvard University. In addition to the gener- 
ous contribution to the museum which the Emperor William 
of Germany has made, Austrian, Dutch, Danish, Norwegian, 
and Swedish scholars are offering their co-operation in the 
efforts that are being made to group together in the Harvard 
Museum the most complete possible record of all that the 
German-speaking races have accomplished for the civiliza- 
tion of the world in the fine arts, the sciences, natural and 
metaphysical philosophy, and all the great mass of activity 
that represents a great portion of the culture of the world 
of to-day. Emperor William himself will make his gift to 
the museum as extensive and complete as generous expendi- 
ture of money and the skill of German artists and workmen 
can render it. 

& 


A MuCcH greater share of attention has been bestowed in 
France upon the visit of the Rochambeau delegation to the 
United States and the attendant demonstrations of Franco- 
American amity than upon the great seismic disaster that de- 
prived France of her historic transatlantic island of Martin- 
ique. The French newspapers have been teeming with ap- 
preciative mention of those crucial years for American 
liberties, when George Washington stood side by side with 
the French leaders who had bared the sword in aid of the 
new-born republic. The delegation, before its departure for 
France on the French warship Gaulois, forwarded cordial 
expressions of good will to President Roosevelt on behalf of 
the French government and people. To these the President 
responded with a message of official courtesy on behalf of the 
American people. 

Jt 


AROUSED by the continued opposition of the Poles of 
Posen to the imperial policy of Germanization, the Prussian 
authorities are now at work upon a new and drastic scheme 
to assure the predominance of the German element in the 
Polish province. It is proposed to establish in Posen a 
number of German colonies, aided by some sort of an im- 
perial subvention. These colonies the Prussian authorities 
intend to use as centres of German culture and German 
nationality, to operate for the conversion of the obstreperous 
Poles to the German race, The latest plan of propaganda 
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bears a striking resemblance to the one that was devised and 
put into execution by Prince Bismarck in 1886, When the 
Iron Chancellor established his German colonies in Posen at 
that time, it was expected that the doom of the Polish nation- 
ality had come. ‘To-day, however, those German colonies 
have been completely obliterated by the Polish element. 


Brevities. 


There ought to be a new demand for Mark Twain’s “In- 
nocents Abroad,” especially for the chapter in which he rep- 
resents himself as weeping at the tomb of Adam, his first 
ancestor. 


There is truth with an edge to it in this remark made by 
the editor of the Ziving Church; “So long as the question 
of honor is contemptuously ignored, it can be of little use to 
discuss questions of scholarship or of Scriptural interpreta- 
tion.” 


Senator Frye told Agassiz that he had caught a speckled 
trout weighing eight pounds. Agassiz told him speckled 
trout never attained that weight. For answer Senator Frye 
caught a nine-pound speckled trout, and sent it to Prof. 
Agassiz, who replied in a telegram, ‘“‘ The science of a life- 
time kicked to death by a fact.” 


The Mother Church of Christian Scientists holds an 
annual meeting at which members are present from all parts 
of the country. This year, to give room for everybody, 
Mechanics’ Hall in Boston has been engaged. The hall 
holds five thousand to six thousand people, and will accom- 
modate all the members who wish to attend. 


Nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand of the 
theological books printed twenty-five years ago are now 
worthless and unsalable. But the same thing may be said 
of books of many other kinds,— medical, philosophical, 
scientific. Not a single instrument used in the laboratories 
of Harvard College forty years ago has any value now ex- 
cepting as a curiosity fora museum. It is astonishing how 
many things we have lost, to the great advantage of the 
human race. 


Letters to the Editor. 


‘Time Limit. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I was present as a delegate at the afternoon session of the 
American Unitarian Association in Tremont Temple, and 
was impressed with the necessity of limiting those, who make 
reports, as to time. We had reports from different com- 
mittees, on Non-sectarian Education, on Retiring Allowances, 
and others. Some of the reports were very lengthy, and 
were of the nature of addresses. Those who made the re- 
ports took us through the way of their investigations and 
made over-many comments. The result was that over-much 
time was taken up by this part of the programme, the rest of 
the session was pushed for time, and, when the addresses at 
the close were being made, many of the delegates were leav- 
ing the hall. What is needed in reports is simply the results 
of the committee’s investigations. Why should not the 
Association give to each committee a five minutes’ limit in 
which to make its report? It certainly would give more 
“go” to the meeting and keep up the interest of those who 
attend. The secret of the success of such meetings is not 
to give unnecessary and unlimited time where it can be 
avoided. In the making of the reports, it can be avoided. 
Cannot the Association make the meeting more interesting 
and successful by putting on the time limit? DrELrcater. 
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The Anniversaries. 


Greetings from Foreign Visitors. 


At the morning meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, President Samuel A. Eliot introduced Rev. G. W. 
Horder of London with the following words : — 


We are honored to-day with the presence of three distin- 
guished scholars and men of letters from Europe. I shall 
turn first to one who owes his denominational allegiance to 
the older part of our Congregational order. Mr. Horder of 
London is a Congregational minister, but with the study of 
American literature he has come into appreciative sympathy 
with the lyric utterance of our habit of mind. He is our 
first authority in the religious poetry of our mother tongue, 
the careful and assiduous student of American poetry, and 
its accomplished editor. [Applause.] 


REMARKS OF REV. G. W. HORDER OF LONDON, 


You will wonder where I come in in this programme. 
My name is not on this list. I see that you have foreign 
visitors. I hope, sir, I am not reckoned a foreign visitor. 
[Applause.] At all events, I do not feel foreign in this 
assemblage, or in America anywhere. 

Your chairman, Dr. Eliot, has told you that I do not 
belong to the particular fold represented here. He was 
good enough to say that I belonged to the original Congre- 
gational Church. That is how I feel. When I was at 
Plymouth the other day, trying to represent the Congrega- 
tional union of England and Wales, I was on the point of 
going into the First Congregational Church, thinking that it 
was my own church; and I had to turn across the road to 
the Church of the Pilgrimage. I am a little mixed here, sir 
[laughter]; and I have to consider a good deal when I look 
at your churches to know what they are and what they rep- 
resent. 

Well, I am asked, I believe, to say a word or two here, 
because I have tried to appreciate and make more widely 
known your American hymns, and amongst them, the very 
foremost amongst them, hymns from Unitarian writers. 
Last evening I was dining at the house of a lady whose 
father is one of the saints in my calendar,—I mean Dr. Ezra 
Stiles Gannett; and his daughter, Mrs. Wells, was very 
much astonished when I was introduced to her to find that 
I knew all about her father. Col. Higginson was standing 
by, and he said, ‘‘ Now we will see if he knows his name 
rightly”; and I got it out quite right. His life is on my 
shelf of biography, and again and again I turn to it to see 
the pathetic figure of that beautiful man moving about on 
his canes in this city of Boston. 
Mrs. Wells’s house last night ; and the lady sitting beside me 
said, ‘Oh, you see, we have given you all the good hymns,” 
and there was a certain tone in her voice which seemed to 
indicate that they were all given from Boston. Boston is a 
wonderful place, doubtless; and I suppose it is still, sir, the 
Hub of the Universe. But, still, Boston has not given quite 
all the great hymns; and I tried to remember, as this lady 
said this to me, that there were such men as Dr. Watts and 
Charles Wesley and James Montgomery and Bishop Heber 
and a few other small people on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. [Laughter and applause.] But still you have given us 
very noble hymns; and it has been a joy to me to find 
them, to insert them in my hymnal, and to have them sung 
again and again, not only in my church, but in a great num- 
ber of churches in which that hymnal is used throughout the 
length and breadth of England. ; ; 

I have one feeling about this matter, sir. Yesterday, 
under the conduct of Mrs. Higginson, I visited Craigie House ; 
and the day before, under the introduction of Col. Higgin- 


As I say, I was dining at | 
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son, I visited Elmwood. Those two houses to me, sir, were 
enchanted ground. It was through Prof. Longfellow that 
as a boy I first learned to love poetry; and Lowell is one 
of the men whose writings I not only appreciate with my 
mind, but love in my heart. But, then, I have a very un- 
comfortable feeling about these men. You know they would 
have all belonged to the proper Congregational Church if it 
had not been for those old Calvinistic dogmatists. They 
would all have been in my church. 

When I was trying to edit the book that Dr. Eliot had 
spoken so kindly of,— and I did it for this country, sir, not 
for my own,— ‘“‘ The Treasury of American Sacred Song,”— 
I found that the vast proportion of your poets and sweet 
singers hailed from Harvard University; and, when I was 
there yesterday, I told them that that had been a nest of 
singing birds, just as our Cambridge in olden times had 
been the same. And I had an uncomfortable feeling that 
all these men and women ought to have been in my church 
[laughter]; and, if it had not been for those old dogmatists, 
you would all have been there, and you would not have had 
this separate meeting. 

I sometimes think how history would have been altered 
if years ago there had been a guiding spirit like Phillips 
Brooks. How it would have been rewritten! But there 
was no such spirit. And so, unfortunately, the old Congre- 
gational Church has been rent into two divisions, But I 
hope and believe that these two divisions will not be eternal. 
[Applause.] I was speaking at your reception last night to 
a very brilliant lady —I was going to call her a woman, but 
I don’t know whether I may speak of “ woman ” in Boston, 
—and I tried to convince her, and, if she had been open to 
conviction, I should have convinced her, that she was a spir- 
itual Trinitarian, as I am. But she thought that I was a 
Unitarian without knowing it, but she was entirely wrong. 
lf we could get together on the proper ground,— if we could 
have religion, if we could have Christianity, interpreted lyri- 
cally in the idiom of poetry,—we should not be very far 
apart. [Applause.| I ventured to say to one of your most 
brilliant Boston ministers yesterday,— and I say it to him 
now,—* Let us come to the heart of matters: will you ac- 
cept this word as an expression of Christianity: ‘God, who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined 
in our hearts,’”—Jin our hearts, not up in the brains by 
logi¢ merely, and not at all by love,—‘ hath shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face,”— not in confession, not in creeds, not in 
doctrine, but ‘‘in the face of Jesus Christ?” I said, “ Will 
you accept that?” He said, “Yes.” [Applause.| And I 
said, “ We are very close together.” 

I have had some pleasure in doing a little work in re- 
lation to hymnody and poetry because I believe, sir, that 
these offer the proper idiom of religion. The Scriptures, 
in their powerful parts, in the parts that affect us, are 
essentially poetic. The Psalms, the prophets, and Job in 
the Old Testament, the beatitudes, the parables, the great 
lyric passages of the Epistles, these are all set in the key of 
poetry. And, if dogmatists would stand aside and let us in- 
terpret Christianity in the terms of life, we should come to- 
gether heart to heart. I am tired-of dogmatists, whether 
they be positive dogmatists on my side or negative dogma- 
tists on yours. We have had enough of it. [Laughter.] 
And I say, let them keep to their college cells, and talk their 
stuff out there; but don’t let them bring it into the poetry. 
Let us keep this thing in terms of life and poetry. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold said, “ The strongest part of religion to-day 
is its unconscious poetry.” That is true. Dr. Bushnell, of 
honored memory, I hope, in this as in my church, makes a 
comparison between old Turretin, the dogmatic theologian, 
and Bunyan, the great dreamer. Who knows anything 
about Turretin to-day? I suppose some of these learned 
theologians do. The people at large know nothing about 
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him; but we all know John Bunyan, because he has ap- 
pealed to our imagination. We must get this great faith of 
ours interpreted as it ought to be,— in terms of life. Let us 
lay the accent upon the right point,— “the grace,” — “the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the dove of God, and the 
Jellowship of the Holy Ghost,” — let us get rid of the mathe- 
matical propositions,—the one in three and the three in 
one,—and lay the stress where it ought to be, upon grace, 
love, fellowship. 

I have caught the Christian note, the deeply Christian 
note, in this Boston,— in your church. I felt it to-day in 
the spirit that animated this meeting. And I pray, sir, that 
we may get into the right vein, into the right idiom, and 
come together,— not, it may be, quite mind to mind, but heart 
to heart, and ‘try to build up what this world so sorely 
needs,— the kingdom of righteousness and peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost. 

One word more, and I have done. I would like to ac-° 
knowledge the gracious hospitality I have received from 
your chairman to-day, Dr. Eliot, and, indeed, in every place 
and from all sections throughout this country. Sir Robert 
Ball said to me just before I left,—he had just returned 
from America,— he said, ‘I never had such a time in my 
life.’ And I shall go back and tell them just the same 
story; and I shail be looking forward to the time when I 
shall come again. And, if I get an invitation, I shall only be 
too glad to come. [Applause.] I hope that the race of 
noble hymn-writers in this district is not extinct. It is cer- 
tainly not extinct while Mr. Gannett and Mr. Hosmer are 
alive. [Applause.] I hold in my hand a very pressing in- 
vitation to visit Mr. Gannett, and I should be only too de- 
lighted if I could see Mr. Hosmer. In those two little 
books, “ The Thought of God in Hymns and Poems,” there 
are some of the most beautiful, spiritual, strenuous things 
that the world has seen for many a long day. And I hope 
you will keep up this succession, and enrich our hymn-books 
with the strong ethical, spiritual, poetic verse we have re- 
ceived in the past. [Applause.] 


danger of rec@ving a call. [Applause.] 

It is a peculiar pleasure to welcome a visitor from the 
land of Holland. The bonds of national sympathy and 
good will have been strengthened in these recent days, when 
the peoples have watched together with common anxiety for 
news from the bedside of a fair young queen. Holland is 
above all other lands the wellspring of religious liberty. 
[Applause,] John Robinson and the Pilgrim Fathers found 
there the freedom of worship denied them in their native 
land, and Dutch Arminianism was the natural forerunner of 
New England Unifarianism. We are to welcome here to-day 
a scholar of the University of Leyden, always the seat of 
truth and learning. He is particularly welcome as the suc- 
cessor to the chair of the greatest of Biblical critics. I ask 
you to greet Prof. Eerdmans of the University of Leyden. 
[Applause. | 


The of reeing a think Mr. Horder may be in some 


REMARKS OF PROF. B. D, EERDMANS OF HOLLAND, 


Mr, President, Members of the Association,—1I am much 
obliged forthe kind words spoken to me. I am glad to have 
the opportunity of answering these words with a cordial 
greeting from Holland. Iam not here as an official delegate 
of one of our Associations, so I cannot offer to you official 
greeting; yet I don’t speak for myself only, but I am happy 
in bringing to you the best wishes of a number of liberal 
friends who heard of my going to Boston. 

Though the name “ Unitarian ”’ is not used in Holland for 
any denomination, many thousands of liberal-thinking Dutch- , 
men are fully sympathizing with you. The name of your 
Theodore Parker is a well-known name in Holland; and I 
should not venture to guess at the number of our people that 
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were edified by his thoughts, nor could I tel] you in how 
many sermons I have heard quotations from his books. The 
high esteem paid to his memory is the best proof of the con- 
geniality of our religious feeling. 

You Americans, you have great advantages of us: you 
have not so much history. [Laughter.] We have got too much 
of that. Especially in religious matters the power of histori- 
cal and inveterated opinions is enormous. I often wish that 
we were able to make disappear for some years only that 
“history.” I am sure that it would be less difficult to make 
a new beginning and to gain thousands for the truth of 
liberal religion. 

You are free, and we admire the way in which you are 
using that freedom. I see from your reports that you don’t 
restrain yourselves to preaching and teaching; but you are 
grasping the fulness of life, doing all that may raise the 
spiritual level, doing all that may deepen religious feeling. 
We admire your great active power, and we feel that only 
a strong faith can produce this. 

Though our names and ways are different from yours, it 
is our deep conviction that your cause is our cause; for we 
are both engaged in spreading religious truth and freedom, 
we are both working in the name of the Father who is to 
be worshipped in spirit and in truth. 

We offer you our sincere congratulations on the seventy- 
seventh anniversary of the American Unitarian Association. 
God bless you. [Applause.] 


The PREsIDENT.— The fires of religious liberty were first 
lighted in Europe in Bohemia. They were quenched by 
bigotry and persecution; but the spirit of John Huss walks 
abroad again in his native land, and there is to-day in 
Bohemia a most interesting and significant movement, unit- 
ing local patriotism with the spirit of liberal Protestantism. 
We are honored with the presence of one of the leaders of 
this most significant and dramatic movement. I ask you to 
greet Prof. Masaryk of the University of Prague in Bohemia. 
[ Applause. ] 


REMARKS OF PROF. T. G. MASARYK OF BOHEMIA. 


I join in expressing my thanks to all,—above all, to 
Unitarians, the president, Mr. Eliot, and all his friends who 
have done a good deal of work for me, and I hope through 
me for my country. It is a religious experience I have here, 
seeing and observing you, seeing and hearing your work 
done, your hopes, your fears for the future. It is, sir, a 
lucky circumstance that the two gentlemen speaking before 
me—foreigners, if you will speak about foreigners — were 
one an Englishman, the other a Hollander. For it was an 
Englishman, John Wyckliffe, who first stood for religious 
freedom in Europe, and through Wyckliffe John Huss was 
raised up against religious tyranny. [Applause.] And it 
was Holland again with its freedom which made it possible 
for our greatest man, Cornelius, to live and die there. 
And, finally, I should think from England and Holland 
some religious liberty came here to America; and I just 
enjoy this liberty, this religious liberty, with you. 

You may allow me, then,—I have been spoken of as one 
of the leaders of our religious movement,—to tell you as 
far as possible in a few words what we think, what we feel, 
at home in Bohemia. I heard yesterday a very suggestive 
phrase, “The greater God.” And to-day your president 
spoke of association and co-operation. I take up these two 
words: they suggest to me many thoughts, and I would ex- 
press these thoughts, if you allow me. ‘A larger God,”— 
well, what does that mean? I am sure every one of us 
would style it differently. ‘A larger God” means for me,— 
,and I should think for many European people,— it means 
unrevealed religion and an unrevealed God. That is the 
meaning I have. I hear of “a larger God,” and that means 
to me these three things; First, to give up the idea that a 
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man through some special sacredness could be in direct 
communion with God, and that means to give up all priest- 
hood,— to say it in one word, to give up all authority; or, if 
you would use a more modern word, to give up Jesuitism in 
all its forms; and, if you would like the most modern word, 
give up all dilettanteism in religious methods. I mean, not 
to be true to yourself, not to dare to face the truth, that 
must be given up. That is the first thing, I suppose, which 
directly and logically follows from the conception of a 
greater God. 

Then a second thing I would derive from it is this: You 
have to change, if you speak of “a greater God,” all your 
attitude of life,— your religious attitude of life. I mean to 
say, we have not the right to expect a special wonder done 
for us. You ‘remember, perhaps, the figure in one of the 
romances of Dickens,—I don’t remember now in which, but 
I remember the figure,— Micawber. And this Micawber — 
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_I was struck reading it many and many years ago—this 


Micawber has this attitude: if I remember well, he says, 
*« Something will turn up!” Well, I should think we all are 
Micawbers in religious matters: we always wait that some- 
thing will turn up for us. A gentleman before me spoke of 
poetry, that it should be religious. I agree with him. SolI 
would quote now a Russian author, Tourguéneff. In one 
of his little poems — ‘“ Prose Poems”’ he styles them,— he 
speaks about prayer, and what it means; and he says,— 
and I am sure he expresses the feeling of the Russian peo- 
ple,—‘“ To pray means to ask God that two and two would 
be five.” That is the attitude of Micawber,— to wait every 
moment a special wonder, a special doing of God for your 
own sake. And I say, ‘This must be given up.” 

And then, finally, the third thing I would insist on, if I 
speak of a larger God, is not to believe in any religious — 
I would say machinery, in any mechanics, be it ever so fine, 
subtle, and esthetic or poetic. I, don’t believe in this ma- 
chinery. I don’t believe in this religious machinery and in 
the machinery of emotion and feeling. I say that emotion 
and feeling must be in true accordance with our head and 
logic, and not to give up logic and thinking because of the 
heart, and not to give up the heart because of logic and 
feeling. [Applause.] There is no disunion of logic and 
heart. You have no head without a heart, and you have no 
heart without a head. I never saw ‘it. 

Then this I can find in this word of “a larger God.” I 
see that “a larger God” —and it was talked of yesterday — 
is a loving Father, and that this is the new and true idea of 
a loving Father. I accept it. But I will ask, What kind 
of a Father? Even what kind of love? There are fathers 
loving their children; but I don’t believe that every loving 
father, only because he loves, does always the right thing for 
his children. But in this case I am sure, because he is 
a loving Father, he is above all a working Father. I see the 
greatest worker in our God. That is my conviction of him, 
and my gratitude toward him,—I see the work that he 
means for me religiously to associate with him. I speak of 
religious association and of religious co-operation, if you say 
so,— not morally, not socially, but religiously. I don’t have 
so much the feeling of this child of the loving Father,— I 
don’t speak against it,— but I think all the time of this feel- 
ing of uniting in work and uniting on the religious line, not 
on the moral. I wish to say that of course religion must be 
the greatest power for organizing our life. I accept what 
your president thought about this organization of life,— that 
it means the humanity pure and simple. The larger God 
will not stand between men and men, between soul and 
soul. That means the larger God, that means the larger 
humanity. st 

Well, if I am pleading here for working, perhaps I will be 
reminded that many good people say, ‘‘ We need rest, we need 
peace,” I am sure of that. If a man works, he needs and 


wants rest and peace awhile, and then work again, after 
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having had peace. I am sure of that,—that to-day many a 
soul is a sick soul; and the sick soul needs a peculiar cure. 
I am sure of that, and I am sure religion will give to such a 
sick soul strength and power. But I should venture to say 
that a majority of mankind, and the majority of us, are 
healthy people; and healthy people don’t want peace. 
Healthy people want work, and healthy people want to be 
united in working. That is what healthy people want. [Ap- 
plause.] And then, of course, you could tell me that all this 
working,— and I often read about America,—that all this 
working in fact makes a man weak in the end,— that nervous 
prostration and all that will follow. Yes, no doubt, in many 
cases; but you cannot help working. When I speak for 


working, I do not speak for agitation,— I speak for actions. 
‘And I should think, and I could go on a great while again, 


having been told by one of the previous speakers to apply 
his words as much as possible to poets,—I would quote 


Milton in saying, 


“They also wor who only stand and wait.” 


Yes, to wait: it means to take care of this sign of the times. 
And I am sure, if you will wait, you always can do more. 
Every man of us can do more and more, and “the greater 
God” teaches us to do more and more. [Applause. | 


Festival. 


The company was called to order by the chairman of the 


‘committee, Mr. Courtenay Guild, who welcomed the visitors, 


and, in a few cordial words of allusion to the public services 
of ex-Governor Long, presented him as the chairman of the 
evening. 

The ex-governor was received with much applause, with 
three cheers and a tiger. 


Ex-Governor Lonc.— Everything comes to him who waits. 
[Laughter and applause.] This is the hall in which we 
hold our State Republican Convention ; and I see the habit 
of the hall clings to it, even to the “tiger” of our enthusi- 
astic friend in the gallery. [Laughter.] 

The chairman of the committee has been kind enough to 
tefer to some of the posts to which I have been assigned. 
He has omitted that which has been attended with the high- 
est honor,— that I have been now three times the presiding 
officer at the annual Unitarian Festival. 

And, if I may be pardoned, a personal word before in- 
troducing the other speakers: I want to express my appre- 
ciation of the honor it is to preside over a meeting of the 
Unitarians, and the representatives of the Unitarians of 
Massachusetts; my pleasure, too, in being once more at 
home with you. During the last five years I have been 
under the impression all the time that I was still in Massa- 
chusetts, a citizen here; but, now that I am back again for 
good, I realize how sweet it is to renew these associations of 
the hearth and of the home with you. 

I cannot stand at this table without recalling the memories 
and the associations of the past,— what the Unitarian Festi- 
val has been now for so many years,— the crowning meeting 
in Anniversary Week, the festival that has come after the 
debate, after the earnest presentation of truth, the cordial 
heart-to-heart festival of the Unitarians gathering together at 
these tables and exchanging the cordial greeting of their 
affection as well as of their faith. 

I remember Judge Rockwood Hoar presiding nearly thirty 
years ago, the first time that I sat at your table; I remember 
the sparkling eye and the still more sparkling wit of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes; I recall [turning to Dr. Savage] your 
colleague, Robert Collyer, in his massive grandeur of figure 
and of heart; James Freeman Clarke; and all the others who 
were with us then,—who are with us now, It is indeed a 
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crowded room, The seats are full, and yet you are not all 
that are here. It is delightful to think that those who have 
Jed us in the past and been associated with us in the past 
are here still. id 


“Take, O boatman, thrice thy fee: 
Spirits twain have crossed with me.” 


Spirits thrice our number are here,— here in memory, here 
in that influence which has gone out in the development of 
our denominational life in its influence upon the Common- 
wealth and upon the country at large, in its effect upon the 
popular sentiment of this noble Republic of ours, One 
cannot look back,— and I am mighty sorry that I find my- 
self getting at that time of life when I am looking back,— 
one cannot look back without thinking of the changes which 
have occurred, It is the familiar theme on which every man 
in my place dwells when he stands before you. We have 
changed, and we have not changed. We are the same; we: 
are not conscious of any change morally, intellectually, 
physically, even; we are not conscious of any change in sen- 
timent or in thought or in religious faith or in theological 
view. And yet think what the changes of this generation 
have been,— the advance, not merely in the material world, 
but in the intellectual and the moral world,— advance, I say; 
for it has been an advance,—an advance in which our de- 
nomination has had its share and done its work. 

As one looks at the development of the Christian theology, 
the Christian system, for centuries and centuries it seems to 
have been a steady sort of piling on, incrustation, augmenta- 
tion, integumentation, accretion, excrescences, until it had 
utterly outgrown its original simplicity; and the great work 
of the last hundred years —certainly, the great work of the 
last fifty years —has been in stripping off all this and getting 
back, as I think the Unitarian denomination does get back, 
to the simplicity of Jesus Christ and the religion which he 
taught. It all comes back, after all, to what Mr. Hale re- 
ferred to at Chicago the other day,— an old thought, but ex- 
quisitely put, as he always puts every point,—the Lord’s 
Prayer. The refinements have gone, the cruelties have gone, 
the dogmatisms have gone, the statements of faith, the forms 
of creed, the expressions of opinion,— all, all gone; and it 
comes back, after all, to that sweet, true, and simple heart, 
so human that it stand to us for divine, repeating what even 
with him was an ancient poem,—the Lord’s Prayer: 
‘heaven on earth”; “our Father”; “our daily bread”; 
“overcoming temptation’; freedom from evil; and the 
ascription of all power and all the glory to the Almighty 
Father. He perhaps was not the poet that his ancestor 
David was, but more certainly the ‘philosopher and the 
teacher, the truest and therefore the divinest teacher that the 
world has ever known. 

I sometimes tell our woman suffrage friends that, if they 
would not go to the legislature for ten years, if they would 
drop the subject entirely and let it lie fallow, and ten years 
from now start it as a new thing, it would strike everybody 
as so simply plain and right that any person, whether man 
or woman, who bore a part of the burdens of the govern- 
ment, should have a voice in it that they would carry their 
case without an argument. [Applause.] It may not be the 
proper thing to say ; but, if we could drop theological dispute 
for ten years, forget all the forms, and wake up then and 
take up the Christian teaching, the example and the religion 
of Jesus Christ, the world would accept it as the highest and 
the truest manifestation of human truth and of human hope. 

I read the other religions with great interest. I find in 
them much that is like our own,—all meritorious, all good 
I read Epictetus, the Stoic. I find it 
a noble philosophy, ample, it seems, for every need. And 
yet as I read, I miss the personal element; I miss the kindly, 
loving, affectionate relation; I see nowhere those words 
which have trembled on dear lips so many years: “The 
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Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want”; “I will lift up 
mine eyes to the hills, whence cometh my help”; “1,” — 
that is, you and I,—* TI and my Father are one.” 


But I am fot here to preach sermons. My duty is a sim- 
ple one. In Washington at the cabinet table I found no 
other Unitarian in faith; but, somehow, I found that the gov- 
ernment, which was run pretty well while I was there 
[laughter and applause] was run, I am sure, on Unitarian 
principles. I carried them into the navy, and Dewey 
catried them to Manila, You see, my mind naturally turns 
to the profession of the sea, which I have been following for 
some time, although I regret to say that my straw hat is not 
with me. 

It does not seem to me as if I were going to introduce 
teachers and speakers and eloquent men, but as if I were to 
give you a “great gun” here, and a “rapid-fire gun ” there, 
but I trust no “repeating-gun.” [Laughter.] 

I am warned that I must not be too long. ‘There is great 
danger,— and I wish to enforce this particularly upon the 
gentlemen who are to follow me,—there is great danger on 
these occasions of speaking too long. Tom Gargan told me 
to-day that he was at a dinner in New York given to some- 
body, where the speakers were limited to five or ten minutes, 
and everybody stuck to his limit, with the exception of one 
man, who talked for about half an hour,— why, his speech 
was as long as a sermon. And Tom said that a bright 
Irishman sitting next him said, ‘“ Talk about capital punish- 
ment by electrocution: next thing they’ll be killing people 
by elo-cution.” At any rate, I am going to be guarded. 
After the singing of a hymn written by Rev. M. J. Savage, 
the chairman introduced the first speaker. 


THE CHAIRMAN.— We do not always appreciate the .im- 
portance, especially the responsibility, of the great office 
of the attorney-general of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, standing for and asserting its rights and its dignity. 
Last year we elected to this high office a gentleman well 
known, who is now serving his first term, and who thus far 
has done so well that we say to him, ‘‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant: come up and sit at the table, and eat the 
dinner of the Unitarian Festival. [Laughter.] And all we 
require of you in return is that you make us a speech.” 
The attorney-general. [Applause.] 


Hon, HERBERT PARKER.— Who can doubt the lofty 
spiritual ideals of the good Unitarian when he who comes 
for his first time to dine with them discovers that the par- 
taking of food, even with a good Unitarian, has become a 
celestial function? [Laughter.] This I have discovered. 
Your honored president has forewarned you of the dangers 
of firearms that Jay before you. He has named to you certain 
kinds of ordnance known to scientific and terrible warfare. 
There is one weapon that had not come to his attention 
under the name by which I know it, and it is that sort of 
weapon that I feel myself to be. Some years since, before 
we knew what a warrior there was in the Navy Department, 
we feared an invasion of our coasts. In the time of that 
panic a selectman of one of the towns upon the Long Island 
Sound shore rushed in hot haste and trepidation to the gov- 
ernor of his commonwealth, and declared that the only thing 
that would save the Sound was for the governor immediately 
to procure and set in place a number of ‘them hidin’ guns,” 
— disappearing guns. [Laughter.] I would in this exalted 
presence that I were a “hidin’ gun,” but I shrink from no 
duty under the inspiration of your presence. 

There are a multitude of conditions of things in which the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts may well take happiness, 
honor, and pride; and in confidence, my friends, I tell you 
that one of these chief conditions of happiness and pride to 
you and to this Commonwealth is your president. But don’t 
tell him. [Applause.] The very Saint Paul of our faith, 
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the seafaring apostle of Unitarianism, come home to abide 
with us, after he had seen his majestic squadron of white 
ships temporarily take on the colors of war, but, under his 
master hand, serenely and in splendid majesty to return to 
our ports or to go to carry to every sea of the world the dig- 
nity, the honor, of the American nation. But how much 
happier, my friends, is our faith with our Saint Paul! In 
those early days the Thessalonians and the Galatians and the 
—I was going to say Appalachians, but — they knew their 
Saint Paul, my friends, only by mail; for he could only write 
them letters. But our Saint Paul has come back to live with 
us in our hearts, to inspire us by his faith, his virtue, and 
his presence. [Applause.] 

Another incident which calls to my mind the happy con- 
ditions of at least one department of the public service of this 
Commonwealth grows out of a public improvement, better 
even than its projectors foresaw. Certain buildings have 
been torn down on Beacon Hill. The sanctuary and oracle of 
the Unitarian faith, at the street corner, the view of which 
was once obscured, now shines like a light-house into the very 
window of the room where my daily duties are performed. 
I dare not speak, my friends, with the enthusiasm and want 
of reserve that I should like to about the benefits conferred 
upon the State House by the removal of those buildings that 
once were between us and the Unitarian rooms. I dare not 
do this, my friends, because I am attorney for the Common- 
wealth; and in a talk with an adroit, faithful, and intelligent 
Unitarian advocate looking after the interests of your faith, 
when I suggested to him that certain material betterments 
had been done to this property by making a park of what for- 
merly was a street, he replied to me with the splendid, the 
colossal, the magnificent faith of a Unitarian, ‘Why, Mr. 
Attorney-general, we propose to assess betterments upon the 
State House!” [Applause.| 

But I am travelling outside of the record. Following the 
precedents of the learned clergy, I do not dare to deliver a 
sermon to you except from notes; for I never saw it done in 
church. And you will pardon me, therefore, if I follow in 
this more formal way some suggestions that this occasion 
brings to my mind. 

I find myself not abashed, as I ought to be, but encour- 
aged, even exalted, by the opportunity that permits me to sit 
in this high place; but I have momentary qualms, won- 
dering how I should account for myself if some heavenly 
usher should come and ask me for my credentials. 

Were I expected to speak of doctrine, dogma, or theology, 
or to discuss with the learned professors of divinity the 
phrases by which we might in vain seek to define the infin- 
ity of faith of a good Unitarian, I had not had the hardi- 
hood, by my presence, to make my unworthiness manifest. 
I could no more tell in speech of the faith that I humbly 
profess than could a child, gazing in wide-eyed wonder into 
the limitless splendor of the heaven, speak the thoughts that 
stir within him: his heart tells, in praise and gratitude, what 
his lips cannot utter. 

Only because you exclude from your communion no one 
who would piously break bread with you at this festival, do 
I come modestly to share in the feast that others have so 
bounteously spread before you. I do not come audaciously 
as layman to advise the clergy in their holy work, nor shall 
I be unduly excited to make declarations for which my con- 
science would shortly make me do penance; nor shall I avail 
myself fully of the opportunity now given me to break the 
silence of many youthful Sundays, when in the seclusion of 
the family pew I occasionally dared in the confidence of my 
own thoughts to question the logic or gainsay a conclusion 
of a sermon drawn from assumed premises to which I was 
held to have assented. 

The perverse spirit of a lawyer must have been in me, 
even in those early days; for I a little resented the assump- 
tion that, because I uttered no denial, I was committing 
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myself to every proposition addressed to me in the form of 
a deceptive question to which I was allowed to make no 
answer, or asserted as a declaration defying any dispute. 
I fancied in my arrogant youth that I could have refuted 
some metaphysical arguments that I was compelled to suffer 
to pass unchallenged. But I have had occasion often since 
to thank the parental influence that taught me in my infancy 
that constrained,.if not interested, silence was the required 
By a somewhat 
unwilling obedience to authority, my youthful spirit of con- 
troversy was checked and chastened. Through resignation, 
I attained instruction, and so in some degree I came to know 
the profound influence upon moral and religious life to be 
drawn by scholar, historian, or child, from “the discipline 
of the early church.” 

I do not suggest that only through hardship and mortifi- 
cation of the flesh or spirit did I come to know a faith that 
now rests upon no instruction or intellectual compulsion, but 
upon a moral certainty of conviction that is as far above the 
field of controversy, persuasion, or argument, as are the limit- 
less waves of the ether above the clouds that sometimes 
darken our sky or obscure our vigion. 

Perhaps I ought to be profoundly serious, and, as a matter 
of duty, assume to warn you of grave dangers that threaten 
our social, political, or religious life; but there is always 
some voice ready, if need be, to undertake this task for 
which I have neither fitness nor inclination. I have never 
felt that by the mere proclaiming of our sins we have gone 
very far toward correcting, abating, or even repenting of 
them. It is more in accord with the spirit of this occasion 
to think of those conditions which surround us in which we 
may rejoice than to conjure up terrors which we know lurk 
near us, but which we shall not face with greater courage 
because we magnify them in anticipation. Ichabod Crane 
had not well prepared himself to do battle with the spectre 
horseman, telling ghost stories at the.fireside, before he went 
out into the darkness. 

I am not one who believes that this great republic, that 
has survived convulsions that had destroyed any other 
nation, is now rushing headlong to lamentable ruin through 
mad ambition for empire or sordid commercialism. But do 
not fear that I am to discuss a grave question upon which 
our best and greatest citizens conscientiously differ in opin- 
This is neither time nor place for such subject. Blood 
has stained the pages of our recent history, and all good 
men deplore it. Cruelty and wrong in some rare instances 
dishonored the American arms, and all good men righteously 
denounce the acts. I would that no American bullet had 
ever sped through Malayan forest or village, and that no 
misguided islander had ever met death at our hands, because 
he could not know that we would have brought him peace 
rather than war. But I would say one earnest word for the 
American soldier who has suffered and died in the far 
islands beyond the setting sun. 

Discuss, if you will,— question, if you must,—the policy 
or orders that sent him there; but remember that fe died 
under the flag he had sworn to follow, and to which he had 
pledged his life. Though his fading sight saw not the pine 
and the elm of his own land, but closed under tropic palms, 
his last sigh was of love of country, of honor, and for his 
flag. 

ae degenerate, and abiding deserved destruc- 
tion were that republic that would deny to sorrowing father 
the consolation of the tribute of praise for the son who had 
given his life to the cause to which she had committed him. 
Those who have so died sleep with the brave,— they lie in 
no dishonored sepulchre; nor was it criminal for them to 
die bearing the flag of their country, as they believed, to 
give liberty and law to a people who had never known them. 

When History summons in review men who have died for 
country, and have deserved her benediction, she shall call 
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from the jungled graves of the East brave youths and twice- 
proved patriots, on whose brows rest no touch of shame, in 
whose hearts was no thought save that of duty; and they 
shall march to-morrow in that shadowy army of heroes of 
oe day, living again in a nation’s grateful memory and 
ove. ; 

An issue of gravest portent is before the American people, 
but the trial is not between duty and unworthy interest ; it is 
to determine in the conflicting responsibilities that we must 
face what that duty is. No one thinks of the question from 
any other view-point; and no one can so distrust the virtue 
of the nation as to believe it would or will determine upon 
any course out of harmony with that spirit of justice upon 
which our Constitution is founded, or in conflict with the 
highest ideals to which that Constitution has committed us. 
We have faith immutable in a people from whom he was 
born who stands first in the nation’s Senate. Scholar so pro- 
found that all the wisdom of past ages has become of the ° 
very fibre of his intellect. Every event of recorded history 
is as if it had passed within the vision of his mind. All the 
inspiration of God’s prophets and the disciples of Christ 
animate his pure soul. He speaks not for himself alone, 
nor are his utterances merely those of his own heart. Such 
exalted eloquence passes human lips only when it is the 
voice of the conscience of a just and mighty people articu- 
late upon his tongue. Not in vain are such words spoken, 
nor do they pass/with the breath that formed them. They 
live for the admonition and uplifting of coming generations, 
as they will be immortal in legislation that shall yet tell the 
world that we did not win our liberty to deny it to others 
whom fate has committed to our charge. 

The problems of the mysterious and cruel East are not 
yet solved for us. But shall we be intolerant of the errors 
which are unavoidable in the performance of the stupendous 
task we have undertaken, and from which we cannot shrink. 
Let them who would question the faith of the nation take 
assurance in their doubt from the splendid redemption of 
our pledge to the Cuban people. Let them in the night of 
their misgiving look upon that new star gleaming in the 
firmament of the nations, and take newhope and confidence 
from its light. 

The world has seen in us this demonstration, at least,— 
that nations a$ well as men may live true to the highest 
ideals of Christianity. Unparalleled in history, it marks a 
moral advance in humanity that all previous centuries had 
not attained. Kindliness, mercy, and charity have mitigated 
the rigor of creeds we have inherited. We worship no longer 
a God of terror, but of love. Gladly and gratefully we note 
the moral courage of the revision of that ancient and stern 
decree of exclusion against the infant soul. This belated 
legislation has not been enacted without serious, prolonged, 
and conscientious struggle; but let us hope that those who 
have won praise and glory by its promulgation have also 
intended and declared it to be retroactive. 

Individual responsibility to God, to country, and to our 
fellow-men has become the guiding and controlling principle 
of human action; and none can doubt that we so render the 
best service required of us in this life. 

Mr, President, by your courtesy I am permitted to speak 
for the Commonwealth we love. Fitting words for her 
eulogy may scarce be framed in human speech. A just 

ride in the glory of her past history is but part of our splen- 
did inheritance. We were unworthy to receive or hold it, 
were we not to recognize the responsibility so charged upon 
us. Since first our ancestors, that brave company of God- 
fearing men and women, found a sanctuary for their faith 
upon the barren shore to which the sea surrendered them, 
they suffered no storm of disaster or hardship to extinguish 
the altar fire of their liberty and religion. It has been cher- 
ished and guarded by the devotion of generation after gen- 
eration. Its flame passed, with the spirit of Puritan and 
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Pilgrim, from the clustered hamlets by the sea, and sped like 
the light of breaking day through forest fastnesses, over 
mountain heights and limitless prairies, until a new world 
was won and dedicated to a government of free men. 

Poets tell us that the waves of the. Euxine Sea saw the 
trial and sacrifice of Prometheus upon the peaks of Caucasus, 
where in his suffering was wrought there generation of man- 
kind. Not the myths of poetry, but evident history tells you 
that the waves of Massachusetts Bay still reflect the trial and 
victory of men of your blood who, by self-denial and un- 
changing faith and by their own sacrifice and devotion, 
founded the Commonwealth committed to our keeping. We 
may preserve it only by like faith and like self-denial. Only 
as we realize that each citizen is himself charged with the 
duty to give his heart, his conscience, his life, if need be, to 
the trust, can we prove our title to our inheritance. 

Thus shall Massachusetts, the ideal commonwealth, abide 
for all ages, an inspiration to all peoples of the earth who 
strive for the better and higher life, an admonition to all 
who would choose the path of evil and oppression. May the 
day never come when we shall fear, with uplifted eye, to 
repeat the prayer and watchword of the State, “God save 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts’! 


The CHainmMan.—I think you will all agree with me now 
that I was quite right in not including in my list the dis- 
appearing or “hidin’ gun.”’ We should not for a moment 
think of putting such a shining light as this under a bushel. 
And, by the way, if I had included him as a “ disappearing 
gun,” he never would have forgiven me. Still, if he had had 
really, honestly, now,.a desire to escape, all he had to do 
—as a gun— was to go off. [Laughter.| 

I am inclined to think that the attorney-general does not 
goto church. If he did, he never would have said that now- 
adays ministers read their sermons. They don’t. They 
preach without notes, And I say this on the authority of 
my brother Savage, who suggested that comment. 

When the attorney-general began without notes, I hoped 
he was not going to read anything, he spoke so well; but, 
when he read, I was sorry that his entire speech was not in 
notes because he spoke so well. Still, I have no doubt he 
did the right thing in combining both methods. It reminds 
me of the man who was discussing the most profound of 
problems, who said, “‘ There are some folks who say that 
there is a God, and then there are some folks who say that 
there is no God; but I have always been inclined,” said he, 
“to take a middle ground.” 

Talking of soldiers, let the soldier speak for himself,—the 
soldier of the Lord. It is very delightful that we have here 
with us a soldier of the Lord of the Unitarian faith from 
the Far West, from Colorado, from Denver,— a graduate of 
West Point, who resigned his position in the service of the 
army for civil life, but, when his country called, became 
colonel of the First Colorado, was in one of the early expedi- 
tions to Manila, was there at the capture of that city, co- 
operating with Gen. Otis and Admiral Dewey, and who 
now, returning to civil life, an eminent chairman of the 
Unitarian Parish Committee of the city of Denver, is with 
us here. I know you will all be delighted to listen to Gen. 
Irving Hale, a gallant soldier of the army of the United 
States, a gallant soldier of the Lord. [Applause.] 


Gen. Irvinc HaLr.— It seems as incongruous for a West- 
erner to address a Boston audience on the subject of Unita- 
rianism as it would be for a Bostonian to argue the doctrine 
of 16 to 1 before the Leadville silver meeting or for a 
Filipino to preach the water-cure to a prohibitionist conven- 
tion. [Laughter.| We recognize the long-established posi- 
tion of Boston as the Hub of the Universe. And yet we, 
who form the spokes and the rim of the wheel, imagine that 
we sometimes acquire a little higher velocity than the hub 
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[laughter and applause], and that the sedentary fly finds 
great difficulty in securing a permanent foothold on our 
portion of the vehicle. 

We also admit the claim of Boston to being the wellspring 
of Unitarianism; but we submit the humble claim of being 
the irrigating ditches through which this water of life is dis- 
tributed to the fertile and receptive soil. 

Unity Church of Denver also lays some claim to the honor of 
being a sort of post-graduate school of Unitarian theology ; 
for, while we have drawn some of our best ministers from Bos- 
ton, we have sent them and others back to you, their tender 
feet toughened by our cactus-carpeted trails [laughter], their 
lungs inflated by our pure air, and their brains exhilarated 
by the lightning discharges from our cloud-capped peaks. 
Unity Church at Denver was founded about thirty-one years 
ago, in 1871; built a modest frame church, encumbered 
with a mortgage of $3,000, which was paid off in 1883; and 
in 1887, under the administration of Dr. Van Ness, this 
church was sold, and the present brick edifice at Broadway 
and roth Avenue was built, with an encumbrance of $10,000. 
During the last few months I am glad to be able to report, 
under the inspiration of our minister, Mr. David Utter, and 
with the cordial co-operation of the entire congregation and 
many outside friends, including contributions from Boston, 
that mortgage and the floating debt of the church have 
been paid in full; and our church stands to-day absolutely 
free and independent. [Applause.] I wish to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity on behalf of the people of Unity 
Church to thank our friends in Boston for their generous 
contributions sent through Dr. Eliot and Dr. Van Ness, 
which assisted very materially in this good work, especially 
for the final contribution which was wired after the total 
amount was raised, and which was declined by Mr. Utter,— 
possibly the only case on record of a church declining any- 
thing [laughter], but which was nevertheless sent to form a 
nest-egg for a new fund. And it is only fair to state also, in 
this connection, that the successful outcome of this debt- 
raising enterprise was due principally to the enthusiasm- 
inspiring generosity of a woman member and trustee of the 
church, Mrs. de Sasseville. [Applause.] 7 

You know that in Colorado we are great believers in 
“the girl behind the man behind the gun,” only we do not 
keep her in the rear, but let her get right up on the firing 
line, where she does most effective service and also assists 
very materially in maintaining the proper discipline among 
the men. In Colorado the women manage everything. Of 
course they do the same everywhere else, but in Colorado 
they do it openly and legally. [Laughter and applause.] 
And I assure you that the results are highly gratifying, 

‘Well, when the subscription lists had dragged along to 
the amount of $1,500 and had begun to strike a gait very 
much like an automobile with punctured tires, Mrs. de Sasse- 
ville put new air into the tires and a new charge of electricity 
into the batteries, and the automobile struck a new gait and. 
never stopped until it reached the wire, and in fact, as I 
have previously mentioned, went half-way around the track 
again before it could be brought back. We are also fortu- 
nate in having a minister, Mr. Utter, who combines in a 
rare degree the qualities of the student and the practical 
man,—a sympathetic pastor, a broad-gauge thinker and 
preacher, a manly man, and a progressive citizen. 

Unitarianism, which is based upon breadth of view and 
the spirit of progress, is an appropriate religion for the pio- 
neers who open up and develop new countries and who dem- 
onstrate the truth of the saying that “ westward the course 
of empire takes its way.” Our Pilgrim Fathers in search of 
greater political and religious freedom crossed the Atlantic 
and established a new nation. Their descendants expanded 
westward, exploring and developing the wilderness and the 
prairies of the Middle West. Half a century ago the more 
adventurous spirits of that generation pushed on fearlessly 
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across the Great American Desert and the Rocky Mountains 
to the Pacific coast, their long lines of ox-propelled prairie 
schooners forming fragile threads which pulled behind them 
the stronger cords of the stage-coach and the freighters’ 
train, and those in turn bringing the railroads which have 
tied together with bands of steel our entire country 
into one harmonious and continuous whole. And, when this 
nation was summoned by a destiny which could not be 
denied to the war against Spain, what could be more appro- 
priate than that the sons of these Western pioneers should 
form the bulk of the first army which carried the flag across 
the Pacific Ocean, beyond the Hawaiian Islands, which were 
already clamoring to come in under the protection of its 
folds, past the 180th meridian, where the Occident changes 
to the Orient, and on still thousands of miles to the East, to 
the boundaries of Asia, where they delivered the Philippine 
Islands from the tyranny of Spain, and then later from the 
worse dominion of a self-constituted oligarchy masquerading 
as a republic which would have turned oppression into 
chaos. [Applause.] 

In the performance of that duty, which has been fraught 
with hardship and exasperating difficulties of which those 
who have never been there can form no adequate concep- 
tion, the United States Army has waged the most humane 
and magnanimous campaign in the history of warfare, and 
deserves the undivided and sympathetic support of the 
entire American people. [Renewed applause] Facing 
with intrepidity a barbarous foe, and under great natural 
obstacles, in those distant islands, and bearing with patient 
fortitude the attacks in the rear from some of their country- 
men at home, the army and the administration will press 
courageously on in the performance of this duty which has 
been thrust upon us, but cannot be avoided. And whether 
we retain the Philippine Islands as a dependency or as a 
Territory or as a State, or whether in the course of a genera- 
tion or two we find it possible and practicable, without be- 
traying our sacred trust, to leave them to their own resources, 
as we have Cuba,— whatever may be the result, the United 
States can look upon its labors in the Philippines as the 
greatest missionary work of its career. For we may be sure 
that, wherever the American flag floats, it will bring progress 
and justice and true liberty. [Applause.] 

By the fortunate presence of our army in its great work in 
the Philippines the United States was able to bear its fair 
and honorable share in the work of rescuing the legations 
and restoring order from the chaos in China. In that work 
our troops were second to none in efficiency and gallantry, 
and set the standard to all the nations in gallantry and 
magnanimity. 

This march of Anglo-Saxon civilization around the globe 
from England eastward through Africa, India, and China, 
and from the United States westward through the Hawaiian 
Islands to the Philippines, brings all peoples and races of 
the globe into closer community, and, lifting them to a higher 
plane, is somewhat analogous to the aims and object and 
faith of the Unitarian religion, which is based upon the 
belief in the unity both of God and of all mankind. By unity 
we do not mean absolute unanimity or the abolition of that 
variety which is the law of creation and of evolution. The 
various elements unite in different combinations and pro- 
portions to form the rocks which constitute the backbone of 
the continent, the soil of the fertile valleys and plains, the 
water of the seas and lakes and rivers, the atmosphere, the 
vegetation of forest and farm, animals, and man himself. No 
two rocks or trees or flowers or animals are exactly alike, 
and yet all are segregated and classified according to certain 
general resemblances into the great kingdoms and families 
and classes and species. How much better and more in- 
teresting is this wonderful variety than if all the elements 

melted up together into a conglomerate, homogeneous, 
and monotonous mass } 
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And so it is with mankind. No two human beings are 
exactly alike; and yet the peoples of the world are drawn 
together by certain physical and mental similarities into 
races and nations and political parties and religions, all 
differing from each other, and by means of these differences 
stimulated to keep ablaze the flames of emulation, ambition, 
and progress. Now in the religious sects, if the elements 
unite to form an absolutely stable compound which follows 
certain absolute and predestined laws, we have the Presby- 
terian, If the compound is more explosive, we have the 
Methodist. If the affinities of the elements are such as to 
form a substance with strong hygroscopic properties, the 
result is the Baptist. And if, on the other hand, the mole- 
cules group themselves in beautiful crystals of ornate forms, 
the Episcopalian is produced. And if, on the other hand, 
a large number of elements are combined in such perfect 
proportions as to form a well-rounded and symmetrical 
whole, broad enough in its characteristics to include all the 
others if they will only rub off a few of their sharp corners, 
we have the ve p/us ultra of perfection, the Unitarian. ~ 

But, seriously, can we be blamed if we feel a pride in our 
religion,— a religion which has a creed as broad and com- 
prehensive as the universe itself ; simply the unity and uni- 
versal fatherhood of God, and which creates all, regulates all, 
and pervades all, and is capable of no qualities or no acts 
which would shock the sense of justice or right which he 
himself has implanted in his creatures ; and the unity and uni- 
versal brotherhood of all mankind, differing in many of their 
characteristics, but still bound together in one general plan, 
with one common destiny, the final salvation of all. [Ap- 
plause. | 


The CHarrman.— Now, my friends, confidentially, you 
have seen and heard Gen. Hale; and I ask you in all can- 
dor if you can put your hands on your hearts, and say there 
is anything to be afraid of in the American soldier. Hav- 
ing familiarly known and seen me these many years, I know 
you have always ‘felt that there was nothing to be afraid of 
in the genuine old American sailor. [Renewed laughter. | 

Speaking of missionaries, let us sing the “ Missionary 
Hymn”; and let us sing to it words written for the occasion 
adapted to no other occasion, by my friend, Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, [Applause.| 

Unlock the prison doors, and free 
The restless, longing soul of man: 


His eager hopes have beat the bars 
Since reason’s reign in him began. 


Let in the light of peace upon 
The warring passions of mankind, 
And in one brotherhood of love 
Earth’s many nations firmly bind. 


Wait not for distant time or place: 
The present sounds the lofty call; 

The Golden City must be built, 
Where ancient errors fade and fall. 


They fall, they fade; but truth and right 
From age to age with men abide. 
Take heart; for, lo! serenely God 
Is standing, helping, by your side, 


(To be concluded next week.) 


If you are an invalid, do your best to get well; but, if you 
must remain an invalid, still strive for the unselfishness and 
serenity which are the best possessions of health. There 
are no sublimer victories than some that are won on sick- 
beds.— Selected. 

Pd 


Think of yourself, therefore, nobly, and you will live nobly. 
You will realize on earth that type of character and faith 
which is the highest ideal alike of philosopher and hero and 
saint.—Charles W. Wendte, 
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A TALE OF TRUE LOVE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Alfred Austin, poet laureate. New York: 
Harper Brothers.— First we have a fulsome 
dedication to President Roosevelt, and we can 
hardly conceive that anything would be less ap- 
propriate than this; for the poetry is of a kind 
that cannot be attractive to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
mind. Next we have a “Preface to the Ameri- 
can Edition,” which is an apology for Mr. 
Austin’s laureateship. He would have us know 
that he is no mere hired producer of courtly com- 
pliments, but a man with a free hand, who, when 
he will, can throw a sop to royalty, and, when he 
will, forbear. At the end of these delays we 
come to the “Tale of True Love,” which names 
the present cluster of Mr. Austin’s poems. It 
drags at slow length, like the author’s Alexan- 
drine verses, painfully along. It is drawn out 
to fifty pages, though the substance of the story 
is extremely short. An English nobleman dis- 
covers a lady walking in his park. They strike 
up an acquaintance, and after a little while he 
confides to her the fact that his estate is heavily 
mortgaged. She suggests that he recoup him- 
self by marrying an American heiress, but upon 
this hint he does not speak. On the contrary, 
he assures her that he could never be so mer- 
cenary. But, after a few days, he concludes that 
he loves her for her own sweet sake, and calls 
with a view to a proposal; but the bird has 
flown. He takes himself off to Italy, and, re- 
turning, finds her in possession of his house 
and grounds. She does not make it clear why 
she ran off and got married to another man. 
Just then the Boer War broke out, most oppor- 
tunely; and the superfluous lover, raising a com- 
pany of his old tenants, went to South Africa to 
help castigate “a crafty, freedom-loathing race,” 
which had “flung defiance in its suzerain’s face.” 
The lady, as the war proceeded, read the news- 
papers mainly in the hope of coming on his 
name favorably mentioned. The poem is writ- 
ten in a six-line measure, the last line an Alex- 
andrine, for which Mr. Austin generally reserves 
his most prosaic touch, such as, 


“Each side seems loveliest till you look upon 
the next”; 


and this, the meaning of which is less obvious, 


“The deubt that would die out oftener the years 
revolved.” 


What is best in the poem is the touch, here 
and there, that shows Mr. Austin sensitive to 
natural beauty. ‘‘Polyphemus,” a poem which 
recites the tragic story of the giant’s love for 
Galatea, is much more successful than the “Tale 
of True Love.” “A Border Burn” is reminis- 
cent of Tennyson’s “Breok”; and, though im- 
measurably inferior to that, it is a pleasing 
string of verse. It was an unkind thing to 
make Mr. Austin the English laureate. His 
office does but emphasize his mediocrity. 


CoMMONWEALTH OR EMPIRE. By Goldwin 
Smith, D.C.L. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. — Against the Commonwealth three 
forces, Dr. Smith says, are arrayed,—Plutocracy, 
Militarism, and Imperialism. These three con- 
spire. Will the Commonwealth survive their 
attack? While Dr. Smith cites many of the 
patent facts which give cause for serious thought, 
we do not see that he anywhere points out a 
remedy or a means of defence. If the evils are 
so great, and are increasing so rapidly, what 
hope is there for the Republic? While Dr. 
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Smith warns, in order to convert and to save the 


nation, he describes the Southern problem in| Co. 


terms which make all hope of surmounting the 
evils which threaten the Republic a vain delu- 
sion. Let one sentence illustrate. Speaking of 
the two races in the South, he says: “ Where 
intermarriage is out of the question, social 
equality cannot exist: without social equality, 
political equality is impossible, and a Republic 
in the true sense can hardly be.” Again, in 
general, coneerning Imperialism, while he de- 
nounces it, he cites facts in regard to the British 
empire which furnish arguments for the Imperi- 
alists. The British may be compelled to with- 
draw, he says, from Egypt; but they will leave 
behind them beneficent results of their adminis- 
tration. “If the Briti-h were now to withdraw 
from India, a murderous anarchy, ending in 
Mohammedan tyranny, would probably be the 
result.” He believes that finally the cloud will 
pass away, and the sun of humanity will shine 
forth again. But he sets the evils he describes, 
which are real evils, in such a black array that 
one who accepts his statement of the case feels 
hopeless about the result. 


TuscAN SCULPTURE. By Estelle M. Hurll. 
Boston: Heughton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents. 
This volume is one of the most valuable of the 
“Riverside Art Series,” all of which are doing 
good service in introducing to young people 
the artistic masterpieces of the world. Besides 
the introduction which includes a brief exposi- 
tion of the characteristics of Tuscan sculpture 
in the fifteenth century, a discussion of books of 
reference for the use of older students and 
teachers, a historical directory of the works in 
the collection and a table of biographical data, 
Donatello is represented by five examples, Luca 
and Andrea della Robbia by three each, Mina 
da Fiesole by two, and Nanni di Banco, Jacopo 
della Quercia and Rosellino, each by one. 
Donatello’s “Musical Angels” and the “Saint 
John” and the “Saint George” and the levely 
Della Robbia boys are particularly attractive to 
children and well adapted to study. The “Bam- 
bino of the Foundling Hospital” always makes 
us wonder if it mightn’t have been a picture of 
Phillips Brooks in his babyhood, only that it 
was in existence about five hundred years be- 
fore he was born. 


A QUAKER EXPERIMENT IN GOVERNMENT. 
By Isaac Sharpless. Ferris & Leach.—This 
popular edition of the interesting account, by 
the president of Haverford College, of Quaker 
government in Pennsylvania, from 1682 to 1783, 
contains in one handy volume the two volumes 
published in 1898 and 1899, with some minor 
omissions. Based largely on contemporary 
records, the narrative strikes the non-Quaker 
reader as thoroughly candid; while the point 
of view is, of course, that of the orthodox 
Friend of to-day. President Sharpless has the 
hardest part of his task before him in explain- 
ing the attitude of the Quakers in the Reyolu- 
tion. They were undoubtedly opposed to the 
war at first, but were afterward forced into 
issuing a declaration of neutrality,—a position 
naturally very distasteful to both parties, and one 
not to be maintained with much consistency by 
the whole body. The record of the Friends 
with regard to slavery is a chapter far more 
creditable to their political sagacity. 


DESCARTES’S MEDITATIONS AND SELECTIONS 
FROM PRINCIPLES OF PHILOSOPHY, Translated 
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by John Veitch, LL.D., Open Court Publishing 
35 cents.— Though the name of Descartes is 
no longer an enthralling one, his significance in 
the history of philosophy is great, and his Medi#a- 
tions wears a perennial charm. His Principles 
of Philosophy was a work of less importance, 
but the selections frem it touch with penetrat- 
ing light not a few of the problems that to-day 
engage us. It must be that these admirable 
translations will be gratefully received by many 
English readers. For an account of these 
works as they originally appeared, the histories 
of philosophy or the current encyclopzdias 
will suffice; and we have here no scope. We 
can, however, gladly give this rendering of 
them our warmest commendation. The cost is 
but a trifle, and it buys writings that are im- 
mortal. 


MEDITATIONS OF AN AUTOGRAPH COL- 
tector. By Adrian H. Joline. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $3.— This is an exhibition 
of the successes ef an autograph collector who 
takes his work seriously. There are here set 
down no records of the tricks and stratagems by 
which contemporary men and women of note 
are beguiled into giving their autographs to un- 
worthy persons. Mr. Joline has searched dili- 
gently for the letters of eminent persons, and is 
able to give fac-similes of letters written by 
Sterne, Johnson, Keats, Addison, Pope, and 
others equally eminent, with copies of letters 
frem numerous rulers, statesmen, and literary 
men. Accompanying the autograph letters are 
many notes on the persons writing them, with 
anecdotes to illustrate their character and to 
light up the collection. By autograph col- 
lectors the book will be welcomed, and by the 
general public it will be found an interesting 
volume of notes and reminiscences of eminent 
persons. 


A DOovuBLE-BARRELLED DETECTIVE STORY. 
By Mark Twain. New York: Harper Brothers. 
$1.50.— We think the publishers mistake when 
they say that in this novelette the author enters 
upon a field that is entirely new. Didn’t Mark 
Twain write a detective story about an elephant 
which was lost from a circus west of New York, 
with clews turning up on every hand, but no 
elephant? This new story is a broad burlesque 
of the methods of Mr. Sherlock Holmes. He 
goes one better than the famous detective by 
inventing a boy whose birthmark is the instinct 
of a bloodhound. He does wonderful things, 
and finally comes into a contest of wits with 
Sherlock Holmes himself. The great detective 
is worsted in the encounter, but the human 
bloodhound also goes astray; and the detective 
force misses fire in both barrels. 


HOHENZOLLERN. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.50.— 


Any hand looks 
well in this Glove 


The Diichesse (Glave 


Always sets smoothly, and adds a to the hand. 
Retains its perfect shape till worn out. 


Price, with Clasps, $1.50; Buttons or Hooks, $1.75 
Sent everywhere by mail. Postage, 2 cis. per pair. 


CHANDLER & CO., Winter St., Boston 


— or: 
“i — 


XIV. January, February, March, 1902. 
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Mr. Brady follows the fashion of the times, and 
writes an historical novel. It is brief, spirited, 
and interesting. No one need look up historical 
references. It is not intended for a text-book, 
but is a wholesome, breezy, fighting novel, 
which gives the reader the impression that he 
comes in close contact with the spirit of the 
old times, when love and war were the principal 
interests of gentlemen, royal or otherwise. The 
author always aims to make his heroes suggest 
Magnanimity in their treatment of friends and 
enemies, and succeeds in the endeavor. 

Tue Livine AGE. Vol. 
Bos- 
ton: The Living Age Company. $2.25— Who- 
ever is familiar with Zhe Living Age knows that 
the quarterly volumes are valuable libraries of 
literature made from the leading English and 
American magazines. The first volume for the 
current year contains an unusually attractive 
collection of essays, stories, poems, and repre- 
sentative extracts from popular books. 


Seventh series, 


The Magazines. 


Beginning with the July number, the Forum 


“will be published quarterly instead of monthly, 


as heretofore. It will be conducted in depart- 
ments, each in charge of one who is qualified by 
training and connections to take charge of it. 
The general character of the magazine will be the 
same; and its high standard will be maintained, 
but its purposes will be more specifically those 
of a review and outlook. 


The World’s Work for June contains three 
articles of unusually timely importance. One 
of them by G. W. Ogden explains in pictur- 
esque detail “Why the Price of Beef is High.” 
Arthur Goodrich, with the aid of thirty re- 
markable pictures, forecasts the future of 
American shipping; and Henry Harrison Lewis, 
who has lately returned from Cuba, writes an 
almost sensational story about conditions in 
the newly freed island. A considerable portion 
of the magazine is taken up with crisp, impor- 
tant articles on educational subjects. 


The May number of the Ofex Court contains the 
conclusion of the article by Prof. Friedrich De- 
litzsch entitled “Babel and Bible.” The magazine 
will continue to publish articles devoted to the sci- 
ence of religion, the religion of science, and the 
extension of the religious parliament idea. Arti- 
cles may be expected soon on “Mithraism,” by 
Prof. Franz Cumont; on the ancient Egyptian 
religion, by Prof. Breasted; expositions of the 
moral ideal of filial piety among the Chinese; 
and a story entitled “Amitabha” (which will bea 
companion story to “Karma”), illustrating the 
ee conception of Buddhism, by Dr. Paul 

arus. 


In the June number of the Critic, Mrs. Annie 
Russell Marble gives an accurate picture of 
Thoreau and his favorite haunts, and the article 
is admirably illustrated by views taken by A. W. 
Hosmer of Concord. Rev. Stopford Brooke’s 
third paper on “Browning’s Treatment of Nat- 
ure” traces the growth of Browning’s apprecia- 
tion and its increasing definiteness of expression 
in his poetry. Among the reviews of current 
books is a paper on Zhe Conqueror, in which 
humor and literary criticism are properly 
mingled. The author is given a chance in this 
number as well as the critic, in an article by 
Mr. G. S. Goodwin, in which he expresses 
opinions from Howells, Twain, Page, and other 
writers of note. 


The June Aflantic pays tribute to the summer 
season in a brilliant paper on “Golf,” by William 
Garrott Brown, which will be followed in July 
by an article on “Sailing,” by W. J. Henderson, 
of the Mew York Times. “The Newspaper In- 
dustry,” a paper by Brooke Fisher, continues 
the newspaper confessions of the April number. 
Harriet Monroe gives an impressive sketch of 
Arizona, and Charles M. Skinner writes amus- 
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ingly of “The Electric Car” and its effects upon 
the daily life and manners of the community. 
Political subjects include articles by Lieut. M. E. 
Hanna and Remsen Whitehouse. More aca- 
demic subjects are treated by Irving Babbitt and 
Miss Vida D. Scudder. The short stories are 
by Dora L. Hastings, John K. Mumford, and 
Shan Bullock, The Contributors’ Club is at- 
tractive, as always. 


A new quarterly magazine entitled The Shrine 
is henceforth to be published at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, which, while it will extend its interest to 
various phases of life, literature, and art, will 
also have especial reference to interpretations 
of Shakespeare. The editor is R. H. Fitz- 
Patrick, who contributes to the opening number 
not only the introductory words, but a group of 
four Shakesperian sonnets and a couple of 
poems. An interesting though short historical 
article on “Shakespeare’s Birthday Celebra- 
tions” is written by Alfred H. Wall; and Charles 
Downing discusses the Shakespeare-Bacon con- 
troversy, concluding that Mr. Mallock’s notori- 
ous contribution to it has at least had the ad- 
vantage of inducing Shakespearian critics to 
depart from their policy of contemptuous reserve 
upon the subject. Each of these writers is also 
represented by other articles. John Todhunter 
writes on Hamlet and Ophelia, It is hardly fair 
to judge a new venture by its first appearance; 
but the magazine is certainly well printed and 
convenient in form, and it seems that there 
might easily be a place for a magazine of this 
scope and aim. The price is one shilling, net. 


Literary Notes. 


Saint John, New Brunswick, its Cool Breezes 
and Enchanting Scenery, is the title of a book- 
let received from the Tourist Association of St. 
John, N.B. Much valuable information for the 
tourist is contained in this booklet, as well as 
good maps and beautiful illustrations. Copies 
will be mailed free to any address on applica- 
tion to Charles D. Shaw, St. John, N.B. 


Some New Tracts 


The Thirst for the Living. God 


- By FRANCIS G. PEABODY, D.D. 
4th Series. No. 126 


Subjects Treated: Positivism, Agnosticism, 
The Ethical Movement, The Moral Lift of 
Religious Inspiration ; Things Needed : More 
Study, a Larger Loyalty, Consecration. 


The Interpretation of Life 


By REV. CHARLES E., ST. JOHN 
4th Series. No. 127 


Topics discussed: The Ward Things of 
Life; Life a Battle, Action the Keynote; 
The Underlying Divine Purposes in A filic- 
tion. 


The Divinity of Jesus 


By Rev. ALEXANDER T,. BOWSER 
4th Series. No, 128 


General Contents: Jesus as Deity; The 
True Divinity; Jesus as revealing the Power 
of God through the Human, the Natural 
View. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any 
one applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number. 
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THE MIRAGLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


Rev. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D. 


CONTENTS: 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

Jesus as he was. 

Inspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street, - = = Boston. 


New Edition Now Ready. 


A REPUBLICATION OF 


THOUGHTS ON THE LAST SUPPER 


HENRY A. MILES, D.D. 
With a Picture of Dr. Miles. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 


For sale at the UNITARIAN BOOK-ROOMS, 
25 Beacon Street, and by Gro. H. Euuis Co., 
Publishers, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Oongress Street, - - - Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UniTarrANn SuNnDAy Scuoo. Society, 25 Beacon 
Srregrt, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H, ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Che Dome. 
The Barber Shop. 


Out in the meadows wide and sweet, 

When the sun is bright and the grass is green, 
There’s a little barber-shop nice and neat, 

The prettiest shop I have ever seen. 


The barber is little and round and fat, 

With a dimpled cheek and a dimpled chin; 
And he wears a dear little sailor hat 

With a hole where the merry sun peeps in. 


And all around him on every side, 

More than his little brown hands could hold, 
‘The dandelions have opened wide, 

Round and yellow and bright as gold. 


There he sits in the meadow green, 
Making queer little shiny curls, 

The funniest wigs that were ever seen, 
For all the nice little neighbor girls. 


Ringlets green as the flowing locks 

Of the mermaid that lives in the story-book, 
Or the maidenhair that from the rocks 

Dips and drips in the woodland brook, 


So no wonder the little girls 
Come with a jump and a skip and hop 
For the wonderful dandelion curls 
Made in Teddy-boy’s barber-shop. 
— Persis Gardiner. 


For the Christian Register. 


Where the Ants came from. 


BY JEAN S. REMY, 


In the old Chinese fairy tales we find that the 
little children of China are told many curious 
things about animals, birds, and insects. One 
of the very oldest of all these stories tells how 
the ants came upon this earth. And, when the 
small boys and girls of China watch the busy 
crowds of tiny creatures hurrying back and 
forth and to and fro, they think of the 
old fairy tale, and find a strange delight in all 
that the curious little creatures do. 

Now here is what old China teaches her chil- 
dren. Once upon a time there was a man who 
was pretty lazy, and his wife found constant fault 
with him because he would not work, and so 
earn money to take care of her and their little 
boy. At last, tired of her cross words, which I 
think he deserved, he said he was going away 
where he could not hear her voice again. 

Off he went. But he did not stay long, I can 
tell you, because he had grown so used to hav- 
ing his wife look out for him and give him nice 
food and a cosey home that he soon found it was 
easier to hear her fault-finding than work for his 
own living. 

He was a bit afraid of his wife, though; and 
so, when one dark night he reached his home, he 
stayed outside for a while, and peeped in at the 
window to see whether she looked cross or if 
she was in a good nature. 

She and his son were talking about the good 
things to eat which she had brought home from 
the market. The man heard every word, and 


his mouth began to water for a taste of the 


delicious food. 

So he timidly pushed open the door, and 
walked into the room. His wife was not glad 
to see him, though; and her only words were: 
“Well, lazy one, what brings you back? Have 
you made gold while you were away?” 

“No,” said the man. “But I have found out 
that I have the power to smell through closed 
doors or solid rock. And so I can make gold 
for you by showing off this great gift,” 
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“Pooh!” cried the wife. “This is fine talk. 
Show us what you can do,” 

The man sniffed the air for a second, and 
then with a wise air said: “Well, in the closet 
you have a tender young chicken. It is dressed 
with pork, but not yet cooked. You also have 
two kinds of fish, some bean curd, and at least 
two green vegetables.” 

“Huh!” growled out his wife. “You have some 
sense after all. Come, you shall have your din- 
ner, you have earned that; and then we will 
see what else you can earn.” 

The next day the wife told the story of her 
husband’s great gift far and wide, in the hope 
that it would reach the emperor’s ears. To her 
joy that very night a messenger came to their 
little home, saying that the emperor had lost his 
great jade seal, and that he would give to the 
man who found it anything that he wanted. 

The poor man, of course, was terribly fright- 
ened; for he thought the emperor would find 
him out, and that he would lose his life for his 
deceit. But his wife gave him no chance to say 
a word: she just rushed him off to the palace. 

When he reached the great hall of the palace, 
crowded with nobles all waiting for him to 
solve the mystery, his heart sank with fear. He 
was led to a chair of gold, and seated in state; 
and then a great silence fell on all, while they 
waited for his words of wisdom. In his terror, 
he closed his eyes, and, forgetting the sharp ears 
eagerly waiting for his least word, he groaned 
out: “Ah! this is sharp sorrow. This is, indeed, 
dire distress.” Now close beside his chair 
stood the two courtiers who had stolen the great 
seal, and their names were “Sharp” and “Dire.” 

Of course, conscious of their guilt, they 
thought the man had discovered their crime; 
and so one pulled his sleeve, and said low in his 
ear, “Come with us; and, if you promise not to 
betray us, we will show you where the seal is.” 

He rose at once, and, taking an arm of each 
man and followed by the emperor himself, in 
his rich robes of state, and all the court, he was 
led, sniffing the air as he went, straight to a 
deep well. “Here,” he said in a loud voice, 
“you will find the seal.” 

A man at once climbed down into the well, 
and, to the emperor’s joy, came back bearing 
the lost seal. 

And now what great gift, think you, this fool- 
ish man asked from his emperor? A bed-spread 
of molasses candy, so that his wife, who was 
very fond of it, could nibble on it at night when 
she awoke! The emperor thought this a strange 
wish for so wise a man, but, of course, ordered 
one made at once. You can imagine the rage 
of the man’s wife, however, when, on his return 
home, he presented her, in place of gold and 
jewels, with a bed-spread of candy ! 

Now the empress, when she heard of the 
strange way in which the seal had been found, 
said: “I, too, will test the powers of this man. 
He may be able to outwit the emperor and his 
court, but I’ll be sharper than he.” 

So the lady took a small kitten, and, wrapping 
it up in raw cotton, she placed it in a closely 
sealed casket, and then had the man brought in 
to tell her what the casket held. 

Long he gazed upon the casket, and, of 
course, had not the least idea of what it held. 
It might be any one of a million things and it 
might be empty. His life hung on a single 
guess. His first word would mean for him 
glory, riches, and honor, or asudden and horri- 
ble death. 

At this thought his brain reeled with terror ; 
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and, thinking of his awful plight, he called out 
in despair, “Ah, now, indeed, the bagged cat 
dies !” 

Of course the empress thought he was speak- 
ing of the little kitten, so she hastily opened the 
casket and tore off the cotton wrapping. There 
lay the little dead kitten, for it had smothered to 
death in the closely sealed casket. 

Great was the uproar in the palace at this new 
proof of the man’s power! “He is a god,” 
shouted the people. “His place is with the 
gods on high! He is too great to live on this 
earth!” 

So they took the poor man out in the palace 
court; and, placing him on a silken blanket, they 
tossed him high in the air. Each time he came 
down, up he was tossed again; and at last they 
let him fall from a great height down on the 
earth itself. 

So high had they tossed him that, when he 
struck the ground, he was dashed into tiny atoms, 
and the wind blew the fine bits over the whole 
earth. 

Then a wonderful thing happened. All this 
fine dust was changed into little ants, and all 
these tiny creatures really had the fine sense of 
smell that the man made-believe he had. You 
know yourselves that ants can smell a long, 
long distance. You have seen them come from 
the earth outside where their homes are, all the 
way through a house, to find a jar of sugar that 
is on a closet shelf. 

And this is the Chinese way of accounting for 
their keen sense of smell. 


Fred and Carlo. 


Little Fred Keith had no brother nor sister to 
play with; and, when company came, he was very 
selfish with his playthings. 

One day his father brought home a beautiful 
collie, ‘Now, Fred,” he said, “Carlo is to be 
your pet; but you must treat him kindly, and not 
be selfish.” 

They had grand frolics when they went for a 
walk together. If Fred threw a stick into the 
pond, Carlo would always swim out and bring 
it back. 

One bright morning in July, Fred went out 
into the pasture to pick berries. He carried 
two small pails, in one of which mother had 
packed a nice luncheon. Carlo trotted along, 
carrying the empty pail in his mouth. ~ 

The blueberries hung in clusters on the low 
bushes; but the sun was hot, and, before one 


pail was filled, Fred decided that it was surely © 


dinner time. He sat down in the shade of a 
tall laurel bush, and began to eat a sandwich. 
Carlo smelled the meat, and begged for a piece; 
but, though his big brown eyes were wistful and 
he held up both paws, Fred took no notice. 

“I’m real hungry, and I want it all myself. 
You can catch a squirrel,” he said at last. 

The second sandwich was half gone, and 
Carlo’s eyes looked sad. “Carlo has been chas- 
ing arabbit all the morning. P’rhaps he is as 
hungry as I am. I guess maybe he can have 
this ham and cake, and I’ll eat the pie.” 

Carlo barked a joyous “Thank you!” and, 
somehow, Fred’s pie tasted twice as good as 
usual. Then they ran down to the spring, and 
drank some of the clear water. 

When both pails were full, they started for 
home. Faithful Carlo carried one pail so care- 
fully that not a berry was spilled. 

The next afternoon Fred took Carlo for a 
walk in the fields. Grandfather’s barn, where 


he kept his salt hay, stood all by itself in the — 


— 
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pasture; and near by was an old cellar. Fred 
went to the edge to look over, a stone loosened, 
and he fell in. He tried for a long while to 
climb out, but each time he fell back. 

Carlo ran round the edge, barking. Then 
he jumped in. Fred was glad that he did not 
leave him alone. He called for help until he 
was tired. The sun went down, and a few stars 
began to peep out. Then he called with all his 
might, but the only answer was an echo from 
the old barn. By and by he lay down beside 
Carlo, and cried himself to sleep. 

When he awoke, the moon was shining 
brightly. He remembered a ginger-snap that 
was in his pocket. “I’ll give Carlo half, the 
dear doggy!” he thought. Out came the cooky, 
and his little blank book with it. Fred shouted 
with delight as he emptied his pocket. It was 
full, like all boy’s pockets; and, sure enough, 
there was a stubby pencil and some string. 

He tore a page from the book and wrote,— 

‘Dear Mother.—I’m in the old cellar, and 
can’t get out. FRED.” 

He tied the paper round Carlo’s neck. Then 
he piled up all the rocks until he could reach 
high enough to help Carlo out. 

“Go home quickly, Carlo,” he said; and the 
‘dog leaped away. Lanterns were: flashing into 
dark corners, and all the neighbors were hunt- 
ing for Fred. Mrs. Keith ran to the door when 


she heard Carlo’s bark. How she did hug him 


after she had read the note! 

“Mother,” exclaimed Fred, when he had eaten 
supper and finished telling the story of his ad- 
venture, “I’m glad that I gave Carlo some 
dinner yesterday. If he had not helped me, 
I'd be in the old cellar now.” 

“Yes,” said his mother, “Carlo is a true 
friend. I should be very sorry if my little boy 
were selfish to such a good dog.”—Fay Stuart, 
in the Morning Star. 


The Missing Five Cents. 


Holding out his hand for the change, John’s 
employer said, “Well, my boy, did you get 
what I sent you for?” 

“Yes, sir,” said John ; “and here is the change, 
but I don’t understand it. The lemons cost 
twenty-eight cents, and there ought to be twenty- 
two change, and there’s only seventeen accord- 
ing to my count.” 

“Perhaps I made a mistake in giving you the 
money.” 

“No, sir: I counted it over in the hall, to be 
sure it was all right.” 

“Then perhaps the clerk made a mistake in 
giving you the change.” 

But John shook his head. “No, sir: I 
counted that, too. Father said we must always 
count our change before leaving a store.” 

“Then how in the world do you account for 
the missing five cents? How do you expect me 
to believe such a queer story as that ?” 

John’s cheeks grew red, but his voice was 
firm. “I don’t account for it, sir: I can’t. All 
I know is that it is so.” 

“Well, it is worth a good deal in this world to 
be sure of that. How do you account for that 
five-cent piece that is hidden inside your coat 
sleeve ?” 

John looked down quickly, and caught the 
gleaming bit with a cry of pleasure. “Here you 
are! Now it is all right. I couldn’t imagine 
what had become of that five-cent piece. I was 
certain I had it when I started from the store 


to return,” 
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hasn’t any dollies of her own, and she’ll be so 
pleased to have you; and I’m sure you'll be well 
treated ‘cause she’s so kind and gentle. Now 
what we must decide is which shall go with me 
and which shall visit Jennie. Angelina, you are 
the oldest, so you may speak first.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then Ange- 
lina answered in a languid tone: “Really, it 
doesn’t make the least bit of difference to me. 
Let Geraldine make her choice.” 

Geraldine was too polite to speak until her 
mamma gave her permission; and then she was 
so timid that she whispered, and had to be held 
up to Dorrie’s ear. 

“Why, Geraldine,” exclaimed Dorrie, putting 
her down with a shocked expression, “do you 
really mean that you would rather stay with 
Jennie than go with me for that lovely journey ? 
Just think! We are going on the cars, and you 
could wear your best leghorn hat with violets” 
on, and you could see the ocean every day.” 

“I don’t care for journeys at all,” said Geral- 
dine. “I had so many before I came to live 
with you that I am tired of them. I think I 
would rather stay with Jennie, and rest this 
summer. Besides, Angelina never saw the 
ocean, so she ought to go. I’ve lived in Paris, 
you know; and I had to cross the ocean to come 
to you.” 

“Well,” said Dorrie, with a little sigh, “if you 
wish to, of course I shall let you stay; but I had 
counted on taking you with me.” 

Then Dorrie went to her mother. 

“Mamma,” she said, “I shall take Angelina 
with me. Geraldine wants to stay with Jennie 
Wood. SoI think I will pack up her clothes, 
and take her over at once.” 

Mamma understood Dorrie’s 
plays, so she smiled, and said : — 

“What a kind-hearted doll Geraldine is, and 
how much pleasure she will give to Jennie this 
summer !” 

“To be sure,” said Dorrie, brightly. “I’m 
really glad she decided to stay; and, besides, I 
think the sea air will do Angelina a great deal 
of good.”"—Zelia M. Walters, in Sunday School 
Times. 


“There are two or three things that I know 
now,” Mr. Brown said with a satisfied air. “I 
know you have been taught to count your 
money in coming and going and to tell the exact 
truth, whether it sounds well or not,—two im- 
portant things for an errand-boy. I think I’ll 
try you, young man, without looking farther.” 

At this John’s cheeks grew redder than ever. 
He looked down and up; and finally he said, in 
a low voice, “I think I ought to tell you that I 
wanted the place so badly I almost made up my 
mind to say nothing about the change, if you 
didn’t ask me.” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Brown; “and, if you would 
have done it, you would have lost the situation, 
that’s all. I need a boy about me who can be 
honest over so small a sum as five cents, 
whether he is asked questions or not.”—Fansy. 


For the Christian Register. 


Little Miss Annabel. 


BY M. CROSBY EASTMAN. 


Little Miss Annabel 

Brimful of play, 

Turned into grandmamma 
Just for one day. 

“Now all look,” cried she, 
**And you soon will see 
That Grandmamma Hitchens 
Looked exactly like me.” 


Milly and Billy. 


Our Milly hasa very curious pet to ride, and 
I think you will hardly guess what it is. It is 
not a pony nor a donkey: it is a large black and 
white billy goat, with a tremendous beard. 

Billy looks very fierce, but he is not so bad as 
he looks. On the whole, he is gentle and good- 
tempered, and does not mind how much Milly 
and her little brother and sister push him about. 
But he has a little bit of a will of his own; and, 
when they tease him too much, he gives them a 
butt, just to remind them that they must not go 
too far. But he does not butt hard, for he does 
not want to hurt them. 

So they all take turns to ride the dear old 
goat; and they all enjoy it very much, or at 
least they say they do.— Cassell’s Little Folks. 


make-believe 


A Spoonful of Sunshine. 


Little Kate was eating her breakfast one day, 
She had a spoonful of oatmeal, and was just 
about to raise it to her mouth when the sun 
shone across it, making it look yellow and warm. 
“Q mamma,” said Kate, “think what I have 
just swallowed!” 

“What was it, dear?” said her mother. 

“A whole spoonful of sunshine !”—Se/ected. 


The French Doll’s Decision. 


Dorrie was talking over certain things with 
her dolls. She had no brothers and sisters, so 
she had make-believe chats with her dolls; 
that is, she talked to them, and then talked 
back for an answer. Sometimes it was really 
more interesting than having a live playmate; 
for, you see, the dolls nearly always agreed with 
her. I say nearly always, for there was one 
time when they did not. 

It was just a few days before Dorrie was 
going away for a long delightful vacation at 
grandpa’s house on the seashore. She sat down 
with Angelina, her dearest old doll, who was 
still quite a fine-looking lady in spite of her 
years, and Geraldine Antoinette, the new French 
doll that Santa Claus had brought on his last 
visit. 

“Now, children,” she said impressively, “you 
know mamma and [ are going to the seashore 
next Tuesday, and mamma says I may take one 
of you with me. Of course, you both remember 
little lame Jennie Wood, ’cause we’ve been to 
see her so often. Well, 1 have promised that 
one of you shall visit her all summer, She 


Little five-year-old Bessie had just paid her 
father a visit at his office, and was much inter- 
ested in the working of a typewriter. Upon her 
return home she exclaimed, “O mamma, I saw 
papa’s dressmaker write a letter on her sewing- 
machine !”—Z xchange. 


It was the first time the four-year-old Willie 
had ever seen a snake; and, as it writhed and 
squirmed along, he ran into the house to tell of 
his discovery. “O mamma,” he exclaimed, 
“come here quick. Here’s a tail wagging with- 
out any dog.” —Zxchange. 


Little Bertha asked for a pickle at dinner, 
Although warned that it was very sour, she ate 
it hastily. The result was that she puckered 
up her mouth and exclaimed: “Doodness! ’At 
pickle made my mouth feel offul small! Can 
you hear my talkin’ ?”—Ofio State Journal, 
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Good News. 
My Task. 


To love some one more dearly ev’ry day, 
To help a wand’ring child to find his way, 
” To ponder o’er a noble thought, and pray, 
And smile when evening falls. 


To follow truth as blind men long for light, 

To do my best from dawn of day till night, 

To keep my heart fit for His holy sight, 
And answer when he calls. 


— Maude Louise Ray, in Harpers Magazine. 


He made of One All Nations. 


I omitted last week the letter which I write 


to friends known and unknewn who read this 
I omitted the letter 
because the same number of the Register con- 


column of the Xegister. 


tained my sermon of Tuesday night. 
In that sermon I attempted the difficult task 


of stating, as briefly as I could, the great ad- 


vances in theology made in the nineteenth 
century, and then the larger paths of duty 
which await the people who are to live in the 
first half of this century. 


On this last subject I have spoken on many 
public and private occasions in the last twelve 
If there are duties next our hand, I 
think it is the business of everybody who be- 
lieves that the kirigdom of God is at hand to 


months. 


state those duties in intelligible words; and this 
I have tried to do. 

Because I am quite in earnest in this effort, I 
have been pained, in proportion, to find that the 
statement of the first three of these duties, which 
are really the duties most easy, is often welcomed 


with a half laugh, as if I were speaking of a 


voyage to the moon or some other impossibility. 
The business does not present itself to me in 
that light. 
prises of which I speak spoken of from the very 
commonplace and very superficial view of the 
stock exchange. Indeed, I have not the greatest 
confidence in the Stock Exchange. It does not 
seem to me very long ago since I heard wise 
men ridiculing the Calumet & Hecla securi- 
ties, and talking about bushels of worthless 
paper in connection with them. I observe that 
the same securities are selling in the stock 
market to-day at 555 per cent. If, then, I 
wrote as a Philistine, I should not value very 
highly the view of the exchange as to the possi- 
bilities of a railway from St. Petersburg to the 
eastern shores of Asia, or from Tunis or Cairo 
to the Cape of Good Hope, or from Labrador 
to Patagonia. 

But I have not written as a Philistine in any 
of the articles in this column or in any of the 
public addresses in which I have spoken of the 
necessity of opening up the deserts of the world, 
to break up the congestion of the population. 
This is the great duty to be discharged, whether 
it is pecuniarily profitable or not. It will be, 
perhaps, sooner discharged if there is a pecuni- 
ary profit in it. But many things are done in 
which there is no pecuniary profit. Thus I 
do not suppose that George Washington or 
Robert Morris or Samuel Adams or Benjamin 
Franklin made any pecuniary profit out of the 
Declaration of Independence or the Treaty of 
Peace of 1783. All the same, the civilization of 
the world and the coming of the kingdom of 
God were set forward visibly by the agency of 
such men and others like them in the seven 
years between 1776 and 1783. 


Nor do I like to have the three enter- 
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Let it be remembered that the great railways, 
which must be the best which modern science 
can build,—the railway from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, across the whole continent; the 
railway from the north to the south of Africa; 
and that from Labrador to Patagonia,—could all 
be built for the money which Continental 
Europe flung away on its war expenses in the 
year roo. If the kings of the earth, taking 
counsel together, had for one year dismissed 
their armies and laid up their navies, they would 
have had money enough to take this duty in 
hand and to carry it through. Then they could 
have brought their armies together again, and 
indulged in dress parades and autumnal ma- 
nceuvres to their hearts’ content. And then the 
starving peasant of Bohemia could go to his 
freehold in Siberia or the persecuted Jew in 
Russia could go to the wooded slopes of Edom. 

‘These three great railways are for the Ameri- 
can the least of the five great duties of the new 
century. The great home duty is the reconcilia- 
tion of the races of men. The black race, the 
red race, and the yellow race must be brought 
into real harmony with the powerful white race. 
“Each for al] and all for each” must be made 
to apply there as in all the other conditions of 
society, if society is to be called Christian 
society. 

And, as one frankly and gladly admits, all this 
requires peace among the nations, or, as I had 
rather say, requires international justice. 

I believe I feel most the importance and 
value of distinctly stating and classifying these 
great duties when I am speaking to young men 
and women. They want to do something, and 
they want to do something large. They want to 
look forward to an enterprise big enough for 
immortal beings like themselves, who can 
borrow omnipotence when they choose. In 
1861 there appeared before the young men of 
America a great duty in which each one of them 
could take ashare. And, tothe great advantage 
of mankind, two millions of them did take this 
share bravely, loyally, and sometimes at the 
cost of life. If men, women, and churches could 
to-day keep before their eyes a similar distinct 
vision of what the future wants, it would be 
better. for the men and women and churches. 

Thus it is a good thing to train young people 
to the thought that the other side of the world 
may be dependent upon them, as they are de- 
pendent upon the other side of world. One is 
glad to have them plant trees on the village 
common or water those trees when they are 
planted. If people choose to say so, public 
spirit begins at home; but because this is a good 
thing, and for the same reasons which make 
this a good thing, it is a good thing for the same 
young people to be interested in the awnings 
over the heads of Bermuda prisoners, to be in- 
terested in the playthings which are used by the 
Ute Indian boys and girls. Thus, for myself, I 
am very glad that, when I was four years old, the 
Judd missionaries sent back from the Sand- 
wich Islands some shells to my father and my 
mother. I am very glad that Krusenstern’s 
voyage in the Pacific fell in my way when I was 
nine years old. I was very glad, two years ago, 
when one of our Sunday-school classes received 
a letter from Kin Ta Ting, written a little before 
he was killed at Tientsin. If we can make the 


rising generation understand that this is one. 
world, which has one heart and one soul and 
one life, we have done a great deal toward 
hastening the reign of God in it. 


Many years before his death, I heard one of 
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the leaders of this land speak with the warmest 
gratitude of the men who in young life had ap- 
pointed him to the first public duty which was 
ever intrusted to him. He was hardly twenty-one 
years old when this happened, and the duty was 
what people call insignificant,— not more impor- 
tant than that of the junior school-committee 
man in a little schoo) district would be. But it 
gave him the feeling that he was good for some- 
thing. In concrete fact, it showed to him that 
he could work for mankind as well as for his 
own ways, or for himself. It was the begin- 
ning of a great career of public spirit, which 
before he died had blessed in a thousand ways 
the community which he both served and led. 

Now the young men and the young women of 
to-day are entitled to just the same privileges, 
as these which came to him, as he moved from 
step to step in a life for others. And the rule of 
God over the world, for its universal establish- 
ment, is that they shall take hold of the great 
enterprises which will bind the nations of the 
world together, and give the blood of a united 
world to flow through every vein and artery. 
This means that, if we are going to educate our 
boys and girls, our young men and women, we 
shall show them what public spirit means,— the 
life-breath of the world it is. 

We must show them how they also can bear 
each other’s burdens, EDWARD E. HALE. 


Sunday-school Library. 


It is proposed to send to the Unitarian church 
in Houlton a Sunday-school library, to: replace 
that which was destroyed by fire last March. 

Any contributions of books for this purpose 
will be gladly welcomed. They will be sent 
for, if it is desired, or, if convenient, they may be 
sent to Lend a Hand office, No. 84, 1 Beacon 
Street. EDWARD E. HALE. 


Boarding-places for Children Wanted. 


For several years the Children’s Mission 
found in some country town not very distant 
from the city a house to which in the summer 
months its children could be transferred. This 
year the difficulty of finding a house with suffi- 
cient room and proper accommodations, and the 
expense of rent, furnishing, and labor of trans- 
ferring the large amount of articles needed for 
the necessities and comfort of the family, have 
decided the committee to pursue another plan. 

During the months of July and August the 
mission houses in Boston will be closed. The 
office only will be open, as usual; but the chil- 
dren will be boarded in private families in the 
country. 

For this purpose the Mission desires to learn 
of good families in our country towns where our 
children can be received and given the kind 
care which children need. There are benevo- 
lent and kind-hearted people who need only to 
know of ways to aid, to be quick and glad to 
respond. ’ 

The Children’s Mission would be pleased to 
hear from any such who would take to their 
hearts and homes one or more of these children 
for a few weeks. Besides those who are willing 
to give the children a free vacation, the Mission 
desires to hear from those who are willing to 
take others for board. A large number of 
places will be needed, and we shall be pleased 
to hear from those willing to aid in either way, 


For the information of those who may wish 


| 
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‘to know, it can be said that these are not the 


rough and unruly children from the streets, but 
will compare well with the average children in 
our families. 

Those willing to take children under either of 
the above stated conditions are requested to 
address William Crosby, Superintendent Chil- 
dren’s Mission, 277 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Che Anniversaries. 


American Unitarian Association. 


BUSINESS REPORT. 
The American Unitarian Association held 


its seventy-seventh annual meeting in Tre- 


mont Temple, May 27. The meeting was called 
to order by the president, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Joel H. Metcalf of 
Burlington, Vt. 
the last meeting on motion was dispensed with. 
The Programme Committee reported an order 
of business which was adopted. After an ad- 
dress by the president, the report of the Com- 
‘mittee on Nominations was presented by the 
chairman, Hon. T. Nelson Hastings of New 
Hampshire. 
sons nominated as officers and directors of the 
Association: for president, Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D. ; for vice-presidents, Joseph W. Symonds, 
LL.D., Samuel Hoar, Willard Bartlett, Thomas 
J. Morris, George E. Adams, Horace Davis, 
LL.D.; for secretary, Charles E. St. John; for 
assistant Secretary, George W. Fox; for treas- 
urer, Francis H. Lincoln ; for directors for New 
England States, John D. Long, Roland W. Boy- 
den, Mrs. Prescott Keyes, Paul R. Frothing- 
ham; Middle and Southern States, Merle St. 
C. Wright; Western States and Pacific Coast, 
Charles W. Ames. 

A committee to distribute, receive, and count 
ballots was appointed as follows: V. J. Emery, 
New Hampshire; C. M. Gray, South Carolina; 
A. D. K. Shurtleff, Massachusetts; Rev. E. M. 

Fairfield, Massachusetts; A. J. Coleman, Mas- 
sachusetts. A recess of ten minutes was taken 
for voting, after which it was announced that. 
the polls would remain open until 12 o’clock. 

The president introduced the treasurer, who 
submitted his report in print, and spoke briefly 
in comment upon it. He said as follows :— 

“It is the custom of treasurers, so far as I 
have observed, to go into the meetings of their 
constituents and preach economy, and to say 
what direful results will follow if the reckless 
extravagance which is practised is not stopped. 
I have no such doctrine to preach here. I be- 
lieve for this Association, I might say, in the 
Most reckless extravagance of expenditure, be- 
lieving that in no cause can we spend money 
more.freely with better results; and I advocate 
that extravagance, limited only by your giving. 

“The practice of estimating the income for 
the coming year and adopting a budget and not 
going beyond that budget in the different de- 
partments gives the treasurer that comfortable 
feeling which one always has when he has 
money enough in his pocket to pay his bills. 
He tries to'guess what the income will be for the 
coming year, and has to thank you for some 
slight response to what he said last year about 
the early giving, although the results are far 
from what they might be. And you have given 
so freely during the past year that the treasurer 
has suggested to the directors that we may 


The reading of the minutes of 


He declared the following per- 
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spend several thousand dollars more next year 
than we did last. He tries to keep a little bal 
ance of cash on hand to meet any, I hate to say 
any lapse in interest and falling off in receipts 5 
but those things happen, and so he keeps a lit- 
tle balance on hand to meet those contingen- 


cies. 


“The only other word I wish to say to-day is 
Our old friend, Mr. 
Fox, has ceased with the close 6f this year to be 
the book-keeper of the Association. The books 
have actually passed into other hands for the 
keeping, after his long years of faithful service, 
Much has been said about his faithful service in 
I wish to testify that to no 
one can it come so closely home as to the treas- 
urer what Mr. Fox has been to this Association. 
The help, the assistance, the absolute certainty 
that everything in the book-keeping department 
is left duly and properly recorded, have been such 
a comfort and a relief to all the treasurers, not 
only the present, but previous treasurers, that 
one in that position feels almost helpless to 
We shall 
make our blunders and learn our wisdom by 
experience, but I wish to testify publicly here 
to my own appreciation of the faithfulness of 
Mr. Fox as the book-keeper of this Association 


one of a personal nature. 


other departments. 


start out without this assistance. 


for these long years.” 


Mr. Eliot then introduced the secretary, Rev. 
Charles E. St. John, who was received with 
applause, and read the report which has already 
appeared in the Christian Register. On motion, 
the reports of the treasurer and secretary were 
received and placed on file. The president ex- 
pressed the gratitude of the Association to the 
patient, persistent, and generous good will of the 
wisest benefactor that Has ever come to the aid 
of its cause, Mrs. Frances A. Hackley, of New 


York, and then introduced the librarian, Rev. 


Louis C. Cornish, who has given to the work of 
improving and building up the library of the 


Association many hours of voluntary service. 

After the report of the librarian, Mr. William 
Taggard Piper reported for the trustees of the 
Church Building Loan Fund. 

A Committee on Business was announced as 
follows: Charles A. Murdock of Colorado, 
George C. Holland of Canada, Hon. L. D. Aps- 
ley of Massachusetts, Paschal H. Coggins of 
Pennsylvania, A. W. Sawyer of Massachusetts, 
Mrs. Louise H. de Sasseville of Colorado, Rev. 
A. F, Bailey of Barre. 

The next business was the introduction of 
resolutions. 
sented the following :— 

“In view of the wide-spread evils connected 
with the empleyment of children under twelve 
years of age in the mills of the Southern States, 
as reported in fhe public prints, especially in 
view of the charge that Northern capital is 
responsible in some measure, therefore be it 


“ Resolved, That this Association places itself 
on record as condemning such evils, and calls 
upon all lovers of humanity to join in such 
condemnation and to favor protective legislation 
for the children of the Southern States similar 
to that in our own State.” 


Rev. Paul R. Frothingham submitted the 
following memorial :— 


“To the President of the United States and 
the Two Houses of Congress: At the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Association 
held in Boston, May 27, 1902, it was voted by a 
majority of the delegates and members to offer 
this proof of their deep concern for a just, hon- 
orable, and humane settlement of difficulties with 
the people of the Philippine Islands, 

“It seems to be generally admitted that the 


Rev. Christopher R. Eliot pre- 
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cruelties and brutalities now known to be prac- 
tised on both sides are almost necessarily inci- 
dental to our attempt to subjugate a people in 
another stage of development, whose struggle 
for independence has been arrested by our arms, 
who have never felt it to be their interest or 
duty to acknowledge allegiance to our govern- 
ment, and who are obliged to regard us as foreign- 
ers and invaders. The testimony of our civil 
and military authorities seems to show that no 
considerable or influential number of islanders 
will ever accept American sovereignty unless 
compelled to by the heavy hand. 

“We believe the people of the United States 
do not wish the Filipinos for citizens of the 
United States, and vannot afford to hold them 
as vassals; that protracted military occupancy 
must be alike depressive to them and burden- 
some to ourselves; that, while they can never be 
reconciled to our dominion, they do desire our 
friendship, and would welcome our assistance in 
the establishment of order and government, and 
would make any reasonable concessions to se- : 
cure our protection against encroachment. We 
believe there need be no conflict between their 
rights or duties and our own, and that even self- 
interest points in the direction of a policy similar 
to that which we have honorably pursued with 
Cuba. 

“With generous allowance for all the un- 
doubted embarrassments of the situation, with- 
out criticism or reflections upon those who are 
called to deal with the situation in counsel or in 
the field, without passion, prejudice, or partisan- 
ship, remembering that magnanimity is becom- 
ing to the strong when dealing with the weak, 
and aiming only at the end of that righteousness 
which exalteth the nation, we respectfully pray 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to take such prompt and efficient meas- 
ures as may replace the present measure of co- 
ercion with a policy of conciliation and good 
will. And we pledge our support to the Presi- 
dent in his desire to secure for the people of the 
Philippine Islands self-government after the 
fashion of really free nations.” 


Rev. Thomas R. Slicer presented a resolution 
as to extending the time of the annual meeting 
to two days. 

Mr. W. T. Piper, thinking it desirable to 
insure a reasonable rotation in office and yet 
gain the advantage of a longer service than one 
term, moved the following vote, which is fash- 
ioned largely upon the practice observed in 
Harvard College : — 


No person, after serving two complete succes- 
sive terms as director, shall be eligible for im- 
mediate re-election. 


Brief reports of an encouraging character were 
uext presented by Rev. Thomas Van Ness of 
Boston concerning the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches in Boston; by the Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer of New York concerning the Meadville 
Theological School ; by the Rev. T. C. Williams, 
head master, in behalf of the Hackley School 
at Tarrytown, N.Y.; by Mrs. Mary P. Wells 
Smith concerning the Prospect Hill School for 
Girls at Greenfield, Mass. The Rev. Henry F, 
Jenks of Canton reported for the Society for the 
Relief of Aged and Destitute Clergymen; Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley of Beverly, for the Massachusetts 
Evangelical Missionary Society; Rev. James 
Eells of Boston, for the Church Extension So- 
ciety; and Rev. F. S. C. Wicks of Brighton, for 
the Summer Meetings at the Isles of Shoals and 
at Nantucket. 

The morning session was then adjourned. 

At 2.30 P.M. the business of the Association 
was resumed, and the chair was taken by Vice- 
President Samuel Hoar of Concord, Mass, 

The report of the Committee on Ballots was 


called for, and was presented by Rev. V. J. 
Emery, chairman, who announced the election 
of the persons recorded above as nominees, 
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The vice-president thereupon declared them 
elected. Mr. Horace S. Sears of Weston re- 
Ported on behalf of the Committee on Methods 
of Nomination that they do not recommend a 
change in the present method of electing the 
officers of the Association, with the exception of 
the Nominating Committee. After a slight dis- 
cussion as to the meaning of the proposed 
change, and upon motion of Rev. A. L. Hudson, 
the following report was accepted, and its 
recommendations adopted :— 


Voted, That the Nominating Committee shall consist of 
three members, two of whom shall be elected by ballot 
annually, in the way in which the directors are now 
elected,—that is, through the nomination on the regular 
ticket sent to members of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion of double the number to be thus elected by ballot: 
the chairman of the Nominating Committee for the pre- 
ceding year to be, ex offcio, the third member, and to 
Serve as Secretary of the committee during his second year 
of service. The same member shall not be eligible for re- 
election as chairman, and no member shall be eligible to 
serve for more than two consecutive years ; and, to provide 
for the year 1903, the Nominating Committee shall be ap- 
Pointed by the president, as has been customary, but there- 


after the committee shall be elected as hereinbefore pro- 
vided in this vote. 


Rey. J. H. Crooker, D.D., presented the re- 
port of the Committee on Non-sectarian Edu- 
cation. This report will appear in the Register 
at some future date. 


Upon motion of Rev. Frank W. Pratt of 
Wollaston it was— 


_Voted, That the Association congratulate the Com- 
mittee on Non-sectarian Education on the purpose, 
method, and extent of its inquiry, and request the board 
of directors to provide for the printing of the report when 
the committee shall have completed its work. 

The report of the Committee on Retiring 
Allowances was called for, and was presented 
on behalf of the committee by Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte. This report has already been 
printed in the Register. 

Upon motion of Rev. William L. Walsh of 
Brookfield it was— 

Voted, That the Association has heard with interest the 
report of the Committee on Retiring Allowances; that 
the directors be requested to cause the report to be 
printed and circulated; that the various ministerial as- 
sociations be requested to consider the report at their 
meetings during the coming year, and that the matter be 
made a special assignment for the next annual meeting. 


Rey. George Batchelor then presented the 
report of the committee appointed to confer 
with the Universalists, which report was as 
follows : — 

After some delay, caused by the fact that the 
Universalist General Convention meets only 
once in two years, and because the Executive 
Board of that convention did not feel authorized 
to reappoint members of our joint commission 
between the sessions of that body, our commit- 
tee is at last organized, and held its first regular 
meeting Jan. 20, 1902. There are few specific 
transactions to report, because the discussion 
covered the whole field of missionary action 
preliminary to the beginning of work. Special 
attention was given to missionary enterprises 
in Poughkeepsie, N.Y., and Wichita, Kan., 
where it was claimed that the Universalist and 
Unitarian movements were antagonistic to each 
other, and advice was given in the interest of 
peace. Also, a claim upon the Universalist 
Convention of Pennsylvania for money said to 
be due from the Unitarian church in Erie, Pa, 
was laid before the committee, and by order 
transmitted to the church in Erie. The church 
in Erie has made reply, but no action of the 
committee has yet been taken. 

Two general principles of action emerged 
from the discussions of the committee, First, 
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it is not worth while to go back, rake up the 
embers of old controversies, and distribute 
praise and blame to our missionary agents for 
past transactions. Second, it was agreed that 
in all future beginnings of missionary work on 
either side due regard should be paid to work 
already done by Universalists or Unitarians 
already in the field, and that no new enterprise 
should be undertaken without a full understand- 
ing between the responsible missionary agents 
of both denominations. With a cordial accept- 
ance of these principles of action the committee 
separated with the conviction that there need be 
in future no injurious friction and controversy 
between Universalist and Unitarian missionaries 
and new churches. 

Upon motion of Rev. George W. Kent it was 


Voted, That the committee to confer with the Universal- 
ists be continued, and that the directors be authorized to 
fill vacancies as they may occur from time to time im the 
membership of the committee. 


Rev. Henry H. Saunderson presented a par- 
tial report concerning the work of the Committee 
on the Sources of the Ministry. Upon motion 
of Rev. C. E. Ordway it was 


Voted, That the Association has heard with pleasure 
the interesting statistics collected by the Committee on the 
Sources of the Ministry, and refers action upon the report 
to the board of directors. 


The report of the Committee on Business was 
then called upon to make its report. 

The following vote was then offered by Mr. 
Charles A. Murdock, chairman :— 


In view of the wide-spread evils connected with the em- 
ployment of children under twelve years of age in the mills 
of the Southern States, as reported in the ipublic prints, 
and especially in view of the charge that Northern capital 
is responsible in some measure, therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Association places itself on record as 
condemning such evils, and calls uponal! lovers of humanity 
to join in such condemnation and to favor protective lezis- 
lation for the children of the Southern States similar to 
that which has proved effective in Massachus etts. 


The following was offered by the committee 
as an amendment to the by-laws :-— 


No person, after serving two complete successive terms 
as director of this Association, shall be eligible for imme- 
diate re-election. 


In accordance with the byJaws the amend- 
ment was laid over until the next annual meet- 
ing. 


* Voted, That the secretary be imstructed to confer with 
the various societies holdimg meetings in Anniversary 
Week with a view to arranging that the Association may 
have Wednesday as well as Tuesday for its meetings. 
Voted, That the directors be instructed to appoint two 
auditors to audit the treasurer’s accounts for the coming 


year. 

Voted, That the congratulations and special thanks of 
the Association be offered to Mrs. Frances A. Hackley 
for her munificent gifts in support of the work of the As- 
sociation and the cause it represents. 

Whereas, by the death of H. Hollis Hunnewell of 
Boston, the American Unitarian “Association has lost a 
long-tried and generous friend, who has given loyal support 
to the cause of our liberal faith, 

Resolved, That this meeting express its keen sense of 
gratitude for his unwearied generosity and public-spirited 
life. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
members of his family. 

Resolved, That the American Unitarian Association, in 
annual meeting assembled, expresses its deep respect for 
the memory of Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D. For thirty- 
five years he upheld on the Pacific coast the highest stand- 
ards of our faith, exemplifying by his word and by his life 
the beauty of religious freedom and the strength of right- 
eousness. His patience, his courage, his mountainous 
faith, will long be an inspiring memory. 


Mr. Murdock next presented unchanged the 
resolutions concerning the situation in the Phil- 
ippines. A debate then followed, participated in 
by Rev. T. R. Slicer, Rey. T. C. Williams, Rev. 
Edward Cummings, Rev. Charles G. Ames, Rev. 
John Snyder, Rev. P. R. Frothingham, Rev. 
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James T. Bixby, Rev. A. L. Hudson, Rev. R. W_ 
Boynton, and Mr. C. A. Murdock. As a result 
of this discussion and several votes taken during 
it, the resolutions were finally passed with but 
a slight dissenting vote in the following form :— 


MEMORIAL. 


To the President of the United States and the 
two Houses of Congress: 

At the annual meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, held in Boston, May 27, 
1902, it was voted by a majority of the delegates 
and members to offer this expression of their 
deep concern for a just, honorable, and humane 
settlement of our difficulties with the people of 
the Philippine Islands. 

With generous allowance for all the undoubted 
embarrassments of the situation, without criti- 
cism or reflection upon those who have been 
called to deal with that situation in council or in 
the field, without passion, prejudice, or partisan- 
ship,—remembering that magnanimity is becom- 
ing to the strong when dealing with the weak,— 
and aiming only at the ends of that righteousness 
which exalteth a nation,— 

We respectfully pray the President and Con- 
gress of the United States to take such prompt 
and efficient measures as may replace the pres- 
ent methods of coercion with a policy of con- 
ciliation and good will, and we pledge our 
support to the President in his expressed desire 
to secure for the people of the Philippine Islands 
“self-government after the fashion of really free 
nations.” t 

Addresses were then given by Rev. J. C. Per- 
kins, Rev. G. W. Kent, Rev. E. M. Wilbur, and 
Rev. R. W. Boynton which will be printed ina 
later issue of the Register. 


The Sunday-school Anniversary. 


The anniversary meeting of the Sunday 
school Society was, as usual, one of the best 
meetings of the week in point of spirit, har- 
mony of feeling, and earnestness of purpose. 
There seemed to be an assured certainty of the 
value of the work, and nobody needed to pile 
up arguments to prove it worth while. Evi- 
dently, Sunday-school workers are no longer on 
the defensive. Nobody was betrayed into sen- 
sitive rebuttal of criticism, and nobody used his 
time for explanations or regret. Everything— 
the number present and the people turned away 
for lack of room, the hymns sung, the eager 
attention and the general tone of the addresses— 
seemed triumphant confirmation of President 
Horton’s assurance in his opening address, that 
the stars are indeed auspicious, and that the dawn 
of Sunday-school progress is changing into the 
full day. For this glow of conviction, Mr. Hor- 
ton gave four reasons found in the signs of the 
times. The Sunday-school department of the 
church is everywhere becoming invested with 
fresh dignity, and the spirit of co-operation is 


stronger; the methods and tools are better, 


making tributary the highest thought of the 
age;\the humanitarian note rings clearer in 
tone and purpose; and the teaching is more 
inclusive and catholic, illuminating the Bible 
by side-lights and putting it into vital relations 
with life, and becoming more Christian, as Jesus 
is more and more sought as the interpreter of 
his own teachings. : 

A pleasant incident of the afternoon was the 
introduction of Mr. Charles A. Murdock from 
the Pacific coast, and the few words of greeting 
and counsel spoken by this helpful worker for 


" 
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Unitarianinterests. The first of the four twenty- 
minute addresses was given by Mr. Henry S. 
Pritchett, president of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, who spoke on “The Sunday- 
school in Relation to Education.” He recog- 
nized the fact that all those who labor for 
education are working for a common purpose. 
Sunday-schools began as a supplement to the 
secular schools, yielding later to theological in- 
terests and teaching mainly theological opinions. 
Now, however, the best Sunday-schools have 
the same aims as the week-day schools; namely, 
the inculcation of moral force and intellectual 
clearness. The evolution of religion has made 
religion come to mean the life of Godin the soul 
of man, and men have naturally drifted away 
from concern about form in the increasing con- 
cern for the spirit. Sunday-schools should again 
be supplementary to the week-day schools, since 
they represent the most faithful and sincere 
efforts to secure the two ends for which the lat- 
ter are instituted and maintained with sincerity 
of purpose and openness of mind. The cor- 
ollary of this proposition is that the Sunday- 
school is a true part of our educational system. 
In large measure it should exist to give its ad- 
vantages to those to whom the week-day school 
is partly or entirely denied. In this field the 
opportunity for useful work is practically bound- 
less. The 200,000 Filipino children now going 
to 4,000 teachers indicate the way by which the 
present burden of ignorance there is to be lifted 
and their problems solved. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was greeted with 
warm applause, and held the closest attention of 
her audience. Her subject was “Problems to 
be considered in the Religious Education of the 
Young.” She urged that we must learn wisdom 
from the experience of those who won for us the 
nineteenth-century victory of religious deliver- 
ance from dogmatic superstition gained within 
the space of her own eighty-three years, To-day 
the barriers are down and truth is free, but we 
must rescue from the débris whatever of real 
value was risked during the doubt and struggle 
of the contest. While shielding our children 
from the religion of cant and set phrases, from 
terrific images of future punishment and inane 
visions of future rewards, and guarding anx- 
iously that the religious imagination of youth 
shall not teo far outstrip its moral attainment, 
we can endeavor, by encouraging church attend- 
ance and Bible study, to develop the germ of 
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religious consciousness native to every human 
soul. Thus we appeal to a power which, when 
rightly used and directed, will glorify life and 
exalt character. The cardinal points of religion 
do not change; and faith, hope, and love are as 
essential to the well-being of the human soul 
to-day as ever. We can present these great 
themes freed from the clouds which once ob- 
scured them. Aspiration and service, faith in 
the love of God and in the right of every human 
being to the good will of all, complete the man 
as God intended him to be. 

After the singing of Felix Adler’s hymn, “The 
Golden City,” Rev. Frank O. Hall, D.D., of 
Cambridge spoke on “Freedom plus Faith for 
the Young.” In the clearest and most convinc- 
ing way, setting off his thoughts with humor and 
clinching them in the hearer’s memory by aptest 
illustration, Mr. Hall showed the folly and in- 
justice of attempting to impose our own relig- 
ious beliefs on young people, and making blind 
credulity appear to them like the greatest of 
virtues. He suggested what would happen if 
similar methods were transferred to the class- 
room of a teacher employed to teach geometry. 
In no other realm of thought than religion does 
any one confess to believing things with no real 
reasoning whatever back of the belief. Yet a 
man may belong to any given denomination, 
simply because his mother did or because that 
church was nearest to the home of his boyhood 
or because it is considered sometimes the 
proper thing to be confirmed about the age of 
fifteen. Sometimes it is a matter of geography, 
and the Unitarian in Boston may be a Presby- 
terian in the West. 

To make our young people see that their 
religious position depends on something more 
than geography, we must make them understand 
first that, while nothing is too sacred to be 
questioned and doubt as a stimulus to thought 
is admirable, yet doubt as a lazy attitude of 
mind is simply contemptible. Things worth 
having are gained only along lines of belief ; and 
it makes all the difference in the world what a 
man believes, since creed determines action and 
belief shapes character. Secondly, minds must 
be emptied of prejudice, and barriers to clear 
thinking be removed, that truth may be taken 
from any source. Thirdly, we must then let the 
young man or woman think, think, think, till he 
comes to genuine conclusions, just as he must do 
in politics and in other departments of life if 
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his opinions are to be worth anything. Finally, 
having won his convictions, he must stand for 
them, stand for them always, in Massachusetts 
where they may be popular, and in the West 
where they are not. 

The fourth and last speaker was Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, of whom one faithful atten- 
dant at these annual Sunday-school meet- 
ings said, “We always expect to hear Mr. 
Slicer: in fact, he’s like the salt on the boy’s 
potato, which makes the potato taste bad when 
it isn’t there.” He emphasized the importance 
of right feeling and the necessity of adapting 
our instruction to the child’s mind, in order to 
bring it into the right relation with his life and 
experience. It does not matter so much what 
people know as how they use their knowledge. 
Thought must be flushed with feeling to become ~ 
radiant, and the great sources of all illumination 
are in the heart.. One can know God only in 
terms of the emotional life; for our thinking has 
not even a distant semblance to his, and final 
thought is to us impossible and inconceivable. 
Yet God feels as we do, and we are allied to 
him by love. Mr. Slicer’s stories and illustra- 
tions were capital, and one would like to know 
how many people went home and told their 
children the story of the camel with a neck 
eight miles long. It is safe to guess that they 
could not tell it as he did, though. 

A hymn by Dr. Minot J. Savage was sung to 
the tune of the ‘Missionary Hymn,” and the an- 
niversary meeting ended with the benediction, 
pronounced by Mr. Slicer. 

It was a model meeting in many respects, 
among not the least of which may be counted 
the fact that speakers respected scrupulously 
each other’s rights and kept within the allotted 
time. It is a pity that there was not room for 
all who wished to attend, and yet one who at- 
tends these meetings annually can hardly wish 
them to be held elsewhere. E. E. M. 


The National Alliance. 


Arlington Street Church was completely filled 
by the Alliance on the afternoon of Monday, 
May 26. Delegates were present from thirteen 
States, including Canada; and four came from 
Colorado and the Pacific coast. 

The occasion was quite different from the 
May meeting usually held in Anniversary Week, 


OUR ANNUAL JUNE SALE 


Began Monday morning. Great efforts have been made for its success. Every department 
has been preparing for weeks past to make this the Greatest Sale in our history. We are 


SELLING GOODS UNDER PRICE 


Sometimes AT LESS THAN COST OF PRODUCTION. We do this by taking advantage 
of manufacturers’ mistakes in producing more than there is a demand for, and by taking a loss 
on goods of which we have too many, in order to clear our shelves of surplus stock. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


GILCHRIST COMPANY 


WINTER THROUGH TO WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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being in reality the first anual meeting of the 
National Alliance. The original organization 
was “Auxiliary” to the National Conference, 
holding biennial meetings at the same time and 
place. The change has been brought about by 
the act of incorporation which requires the 
annual election of officers to take place in 
Massachusetts, like the American Unitarian 
Association and the Sunday School Society. 

The meeting was opened with prayer offered 
by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, after which the 
hymn “Awake my soul, stretch every nerve,” 
was sung. This may now be considered the 
Alliance hymn, as it has been sung at every 
public meeting of the Alliance since it was first 
selected by Abby W. May twenty years ago. 

An address of welcome was given by the 
president, Miss Emma C. Low, who spoke of 
the high aims and purposes of the Alliance, 
which had been so successfully fostered by the 
former presidents, and expressed the hope that 
the work would be centinued with the enthusi- 
asm which had made the past so fruitful. 

The recording secretary made a full report of 
what had been done by the executive board 
since the last biennial meeting. Five members 
of the board have retired ; and two States, lowa 
and Minnesota, are for the first time entitled to 
directors. The board has recommended appeals 
for assistance from two places, and has author- 
ized and superintended circuit preaching by Mr. 
Dukes, Mr. Gibson, Mr. Cowan, and Mr. 
Peebles. Members of the board have been 
sent to different sections of the country to repre- 
sent the Alliance at conferences and other meet- 
ings and to help in forming new branches, with 
very marked results. 

The corresponding secretary reported for the 
branches, giving many interesting details, which 
will appear with statistics in the forthcoming 
Manual. An extended tour of visitation through 
the Western States added many new Branches 
to the Alliance, which rejoices also in being able 
to welcome the women of several of the older 
churches in New England, recently become con- 
nected with the national body for the first time. 

The treasurer reported $2,234.38 received for 
membership fees from the Branches, to be ex- 
pended by the board for current expenses, 
salaries, travelling, printing, postage, etc., and 
$4,271.54 passing through her hands for dis- 
bursement. This represents but a very small 
part of the amount raised by the Branches, who 
are independent in their giving and disburse 
their own money. 

Miss Lilian Freeman Clarke gave an excel- 
lent report of what has been attempted by the 
Committee on Study Classes, and announced the 
publication of a new leaflet. A report of the 
Post-office Mission Committee was presented by 
its chairman, Miss Lucy Lowell, and what has 
been done by the Cheerful Letter Committee 
was graphically told by Miss Bertha Langmaid. 
These committees continue to be active agencies 
of the Alliance under the general guidance of 
the board, and the absorbing work carried on 


under their name appears to be without other | 


limitation than the time and strength of those 
engaged in it, 

This being a business meeting, no formal 
addresses were made; and the meeting closed 
with an hour of personal greeting and conversa- 
tion. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year. Vice-presidents: New England, 
Kate Gannett Wells; Middle States, Harriet S. 
Boas; Southern States, Antoinette Danforth 
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Smith; Central States, Fanny Field; Middle 
West, Mary W. McKittrick; Rocky Mountains, 
Rebecca P. Utter; Pacific Coast, Elizabeth B. 
Easton. Directors: Maine, Sarah Fairfield 
Hamilton; New Hampshire, Mary A. Downing, 
Annabel Warren; Vermont, Mary C. Warder; 
Massachusetts, Sarah E. Hooper, Sarah C. F. 
Wellington, Abby A. Peterson, Phebe M. Waldo, 
Abby L. Stone, Sarah B. Williams, Eliza R. 
Sumner, Isabel S. Clark, Mary Morton Free, 
Caroline S. Atherton; Rhode Island, Mary E. 
Cleveland; Connecticut, Susan J. Crane; New 
York, Minnie H. Bishoprick, Mary Seward 
Merrell, Sarah A. Kenny; Canada, S. Margaret 
Loud; New Jersey, Elizabeth N. Bell; Penn- 
sylvania, Anna H. Howell; Ohio, Alice D. 
Bradley; Michigan, Ida A. Marks; Illinois, 
Ellen Foster Marshall; Wisconsin, Mary G. 
Upham; Colorado, Perlina §. Davis; Nebraska, 
Amelia S. Marsh; California, Carolyn Wattles, 
Mrs. Lloyd Baldwin; Missouri, Mrs. C. V. 
Mersereau; Iowa, Mrs. G. S. Garfield. 
Emity A. FIFIELD, 
Recording Secretary. 


The Anniversary Reports. 


We furnished last week in advance the ser- 
mon by Dr. Hale, the address of President 
Eliot, and the report of Secretary St. John. 
This week we have the addresses of the foreign 
delegates at the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Association, and three of the addresses made 
at the Festival. Next week we shall print other 
reports and addresses. Our reports of the 
business meetings this week, of the Alliance, the 
Unitarian Association, the Sunday School So- 
ciety, etc., are furnished by officers of those 
organizations, who are responsible for their 
accuracy and completeness. The report in full 
of all that was said and done would require a 
volume ten times the size of the Christian Regis- 
ter. [Ep1ToR.] 


Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings. 


SunpayY, JULY 6. 
11 A.M. Religious services, with sermon by 
Rev. James H. Ecob, D.D., of Philadelphia, Pa. 
8p.M. Religious services, with sermon by 
Rev. Franklin C. Southworth of Chicago, Ill. 
9.45 P.M. Chapel service of prayer. 
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Monpbay, JULY 7. 

9.15 A.M. Chapel service -of worship, con- 
ducted by Rev. Morgan Millar of Newton Cen- 
tre, Mass. 

1o A.M. Address by Rev. Thomas Robjent of 
Lawrence, Mass,—The Church and the Young 
Man.” 

8 P.M. Reception. 

9.45 P.M. Chapel service of prayer. 


TUESDAY, JULY 8. 

9.15 A.M. Chapel, service of worship, con- 
ducted by Rev. W. C. Brown of Littleton, Mass. 

10 A.M. Address: “Sunday-school difficulties 
and their Elimination,” by Rev. Walter F. Green- 
man of Watertown. 

8 p.m. Lecture. 

9.45 P.M. Chapel service of prayer. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 9. 
Young People’s Religious Union Day. * 


9.15 A.M. Chapel service of worship, con- 
ducted by Rev. F. R. Griffin of Braintree, Mass. 

to A.M. Addresses: Mr. Percy A. Atherton 
of Harvard, Mass., “A Firmer Faith’; Mr. 
John H. Holmes of Malden, Mass., “Twentieth 
Century Missions.” Discussion. . 

8p.mM. “The Union at Work.” Addresses : 
“With the Sunday-school,” Mr. Nelson Croskill 
of Wellesley Hills; “With the People,” Miss 
Edith L. Jones of Boston, Mass.; “With the 
Church,” Mr. Albert Clark of Ayer, Mass. 

9.45 P.M. Chapel service of prayer. 


THURSDAY, JULY Io, 
Women’s Alliance Day. 
9.15 A.M. Chapel service of worship, con- 
ducted by Rev. F. R. Lewis of Kennebunk, Me. 
10 A.M. Addresses. 
8 P.M. Lecture by Mrs, Celia P. Woolley of 
Chicago, Ill.,—“The Western Slope.” 
9-45 P.M. Chapel service of prayer. 


FRIDAY, JULY 11. 
g.15 AM. Chapel service of worship, con- 
ducted by Rev. F. R. Gauld of Leominster. 
10 A.M. Address. 
8 p.m. Concert. 
9.45 P.M. Chapel service of prayer. 


SATURDAY, JULY 12. 


9.15 A.M. Chapel service of worship, con- 
ducted by Rev. Ward R. Clark of Dover, N.H. 
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Io A.M. Address by Rev. William Lloyd of 
Stoneham, Mass., “The Holy Grail.” 

8 p.m. Lecture. 

9.45 P.M. Chapel service of prayer. - 


SUNDAY, JULY 13. 


11 A.M. Religious services, with sermon by 
Rey. A. P. Reccord of Cambridge, Mass. 


HOTEL RATES. 

As heretofore, the Oceanic will be the 
headquarters of the meetings; but at least three 
sessions will be held at the Appledore. Rates 
at either hotel will be twelve dollars per week 
and two dollars per day. The week will begin 
Saturday, July 5. 

MUSIC. 

It is expected that the same excellent quartet 
of singers that has added so much to the enjoy- 
ment of the meetings of previous years will 
assist in this year’s meetings. The quartet con- 
sists of : Mrs. Harriet E. Morgan, soprano; Miss 
Florence L. King, contralto; Mr. Clarence B. 
Shirley, tenor; and Mr. Edward H. Osgood, 
bass. 

DIRECTIONS. 

1. Send one dollar for membership certificate to 
Laighton Brothers, Portsmouth, N.H., for each 
person included in your party. Send full name 
and proper prefix (Mr., Mrs., or Miss). Zhe 
membership certificate is required to secure reduced 
rates. 5 
2. Send promptly for securing rooms, as ac- 
commodations are limited. State date and 
exact time for which rooms are required. 
Rooms will be assigned between July 1 and 6. 

3- Go to Portsmouth, N.H., by the Eastern 
Division of the Boston and Maine Railroad. 
There take steamer “Viking,” about five minutes’ 
walk from the station. 

4. Check all baggage through to Isles of 
Shoals, N.H. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


I have often referred to the general, wide- 
spread interest in Sunday-school affairs. This 
may have been often reiterated and have lost 
its edge, but it must be kept in mind as en- 
couragement. I find a fresh proof in a recent 
occurrence. Teachers from nearly every Roman 
Catholic Sunday-school in the arch-diocese of 
Boston met lately in a convention. Papers on 
the following subjects were read: “The Duties 
and Qualifications of a Sunday school Teacher” 
and “The Responsibilities of a Sunday-school 
Teacher.” Addresses were also given by 
ladies on various topics. Some five hundred, 
it is reported, were present; and the musical 
exercises were carefully prepared. Mr. Thomas 
A. Mullen, one of the speakers, advocated the 
establishment of a normal school fer Sunday- 
school teachers, and also that each Sunday- 
school ought to have a class in Bible history. 
My point is that even in the Roman Catholic 
order of things the tide of education is percep- 
tible. Something more than doctrines and 
catechisms are apparently planned. It is in- 
deed a great era for moral and religious educa- 
tion, and I trust the Unitarian advance-guard 
will not prove lacking in loyalty and devotion. 

The meeting of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society at King’s Chapel on Thursday last was 
full of hope. The addresses had no uncertain 
ring. A detailed report of the exercises will be 
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found elsewhere, prepared by a skilful hand. It 
would seem that a larger place must be found 
for these meetings, for many were turned away. 
But the associations at King’s Chapel are so in- 
spiring, the place so fitting, we hesitate to go 
elsewhere. 

I venture to select the phase of education and 
the young as being at the front this year. The 
Young People’s Religious Union had full, ear- 
nest meetings, as did the Sunday School Society. 
Two college presidents spoke: President Pritch- 
ett, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, at 
King’s Chapel, for the Sunday-school cause, and 
President Eliot of Harvard at the Second 
Church, for the Religious Union. Verily, these 
organizations are to be congratulated. 

EpwarpD A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Frances B. 
KEENE, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 

NOTES. 

On May 31 a new union was enrolled, Yar- 
mouth, Me. Miss Mildred S. Stoddard is the 
secretary. Let us extend a hearty welcome to 
this the first new union of this year. 

The Bolton Guild is very prompt with its 
contributions for 1903, having paid five dollars 
to the treasurer at the annual meeting Wednes- 
day, May 28. 


SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING. 

The sixth annual meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union was held in the 
chapel of the Second Church Wednesday, May 
28, at 2 P.M. Mr. Percy A. Atherton presided. 
In opening the meeting, Mr. Atherton ap- 
pointed the following committees: Credentials, 
Mr. Thomas M. Killick, Miss Eliza S. Austin, 
Mr. Ducloss; Resolutions, Mr. Albert W. 
Clark, Miss Edith L. Jones, Rev. Edward F. 
Hayward, Marlboro; Balloting, Mr. Winthrop 
Nottage, Mr. Allen of Northboro, Mr. Perkins 
of Salem. 

Mr. Atherton then called attention to a few of 
the special points of interest in the past year’s 
work. “I wish to call special attention,” he said, 
“to the fact that this year there has been a de- 
parture in our policy. We have contributed to 
two churches, Dallas, Tex., and Amherst, Mass., 
instead of to Amherst alone, thus dividing our 
resources. A small step has been made toward 
a field agent’s work. The subject of a field 
agent has been agitated at every annual meeting, 
and it was thought best this year to make a 


slight effort in that direction. Mr. Clark’s trip | 


to Chicago, about which he will tell you, was con- 
sidered a step in that direction.” He then spoke 


of the successful issue of the Federation work ,— ' 


two new Federations organized this year. 

The fact that the new unions enrolled this 
year are mostly outside of New England 
seems to him a sign of healthful growth. We 
are not only covering the field within sight of 
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the State House, but getting in touch with the 
different field agents of the American Unitarian 
Association. Another thing which we wish to 
do more effectively is to keep track of those 
unions which are likely to lapse, and send them 
speakers who shall encourage them to fresh 
endeavor. 

The president then called for the secretary’s 
report. As that report was published in full in 
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the May issue of the “Monthly Report,” only a 
brief extract was read. 

Mr. Albert W. Clark then gave an account of 
his trip to Chicago. He brought the greetings 
of the Chicago young people assembled at their 
rally on May 4 to this meeting, and their kindly 
appreciation of the spirit which prompted the 
sending to them of a missionary agent. 

As to definite results of the trip, at Toledo, 
where he spoke, they have a social club, no 
religious work; but after his plea we hope for a 
branch soon. Erie has a union which has done 
royal, faithful work for its church; and their 
minister, Mr. Harvey, urges them forward. 

To show what can be accomplished, a letter 
came from Rochester, from the man who will 
be secretary of their new union, saying that they 
are organizing, and will join the National Union 
as soon as they can get started. Mr. Gannett 
sent out forty-five invitations to his young people 
to hear Mr. Clark, and sixty accepted. After 
his address they questioned him for some time, 
then appointed a committee to consider the 
matter of forming a union, and to report at 
another meeting in a week; and it is the result 
of this meeting with which the letter deals. 

The president next called for the treasurer’s 
report. He reported a balance of $518.54. So 
large a balance was carried over because our 
contributions begin coming in so late next fall 
that it is necessary to be prepared to meet ex- 
penses during the interval. 

The question of missionary work for the com- 
ing year came up next. Mr. Atherton said that, 
after careful thought and consultation with Mr. 
Eliot and Mr. St. John, the board wished to 
present a specific recommendation, and that he 
would call upon Mr. John H. Holmes to do so. 

Mr. Holmes began by saying that this recom- 
mendation was for a definite policy for the com- 
ing year, and was backed by the board, but that 
it was for the delegates. to accept or reject it as 
they saw fit. He went on to say that our Union 
is not truly national, for out of 136 unions 113 
are in New England. This fact is significant, 
and shows a lesson of the duty to the Union to go 
out and establish branches. How? The board 
has shown the way inthe short trip of Mr. Clark. 
Therefore, it has been decided to greatly increase 
the work of the secretary in this direction, and 
has been considered best to raise the salary 
to $700. Mr. Holmes said that this work 
would greatly strengthen the unions. We can- 
not realize what it means to be miles away, and 
never hear a voice from headquarters. More 
than this, it is a definite business proposition ; for 
from the unions thus strengthened and the new 
ones thus formed will come an increased sup- 
port larger than we realize. Therefore, ‘‘ The 
board of directors of the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union recommends that the missionary 
work for the coming year be the support of the 
church at Dallas, Tex., and the extension of the 
field work of the National Union, the amount 
to be expended on each to be left to the discre- 
tion of the board.” 

Mr. Bulkeley asked if this meant that no other 
church could be helped next year. He was told 
it did not. Mr, Clark and Rev. Mr. Free spoke 
in favor of the recommendation, Mr. Free 
heartily indorsed the first part of the recom- 
mendation, and felt that the last part might well 
be left to the discretion of the board. lt was 
moved by Mr. Holmes, seconded by Mr. Earl 
Clarke of Newton Centre, that the recommenda- 
tion be accepted. Unanimously carried. 

The Committee on Credentials reported 108 
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duly accredited delegates from 58 unions. The 
States represented were Maine, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, New York, 
South Carolina, and District of Columbia. 

Mr. Bradlee then reported for the Nominating 
Committee that, having fulfilled the require- 
ments of the amendment adopted last year, and 
having adopted all suggestions which it was 
possible to adopt, the Nominating Committee 
presented the following names for election: 
president, Mr. John H. Holmes, Malden, Mass. ; 
vice-president, Mr. Earle C. Davis, Billerica, 
Mass.; secretary, Miss Frances B. Keene, Lynn, 
Mass.; treasurer, Mr. Henry E. Stillings, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; directors to serve for three years: 
Mr. Percy A. Atherton, Harvard, Mass.; Miss 
Elizabeth Loring, Newton Centre, Mass.; Mr. 
Albert R. Vail, Chicago, IL 

It was moved,— 

That a hearty vote of thanks be extended to Mr. Clark 
for his work for the Union. 

Carried unanimously. 

The Committee on Resolutions, Mr. 
chairman, presented the following :— 


Clark 


Resolved, That the Young People’s Religious Union in 
its annual meeting assembled send its cordial greetings to 
the Young People’s Christian Union. We appreciate the 
friendliness which your Union has shown for our own, and 
extend our heartiest wishes for success in all your en- 
deavors, 


Carried. 


Appreciating the faithfulness of our secretary, Miss 
Homer, during her term of office, knowing how willingly 
she has given herself to the work of ‘the Union, we now 
acknowledge our indebtedness to her, and recognize how 
large a measure of our success has been due to her work, 
Extending our good wishes to her at this time, and ex- 
pressing our gratitude for the devotion she has shown to 
the interests of our Union, it is resolved that she have the 
hearty good will of the Union in her retirement from the 
secretary’s office. 


Carried by a rising vote. 


Recognizing the devotion which our president, Mr, 
Atherton, has shown, and feeling a sense of deep obliga- 
tion for the success he has jbrought to our union work, we 
resolve that our gratitude be expressed to him at this time, 
and that our good will go with him in retirement from an 
office he has so acceptably filled. 


Carried by a rising vote. 


Resolved, That we, delegates of the Y. P. R. U., willuse 
our influence with the unions in which we hold member- 
ship to secure the sending in of our contributions or a 
pledge of money to the National Y. P. R. U. at a date 
preceding March 1 of each year. 

The Balloting Committee, Mr. Nottage, chair- 
man, reported that the slate as presented was 
carried. Moved,— 

That a vote of thanks be extended to the proprietors of 
the Second Church for the use of the chapel in the after- 
noon and the auditorium in the evening. 

Unanimously carried. 

Adjourned. 

Resecca D. Homer, 
Retiring Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


Prospect Hill School.—The closing exer- 
cises of Prospect Hill School for Girls at Green- 
field, Mass., will be held Wednesday afternoon, 
June 11, when Rev. Charles G, Ames of Boston 
will deliver the address to the graduates. The 
evening previous will be devoted to a reception. 
Thursday, June 5, the girls give a Japanese Ichi, 
or féte, on the school’s beautiful grounds for the 
benefit of the Franklin County Hospital. 


Benevolent Fraternity of Churches.— 
Among the largest attended and most inter- 
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esting meetings of Anniversary Week was the 
gathering at Arlington Street Church under the 
auspices of this society. Rev. Thomas Van Ness 
presided, and introduced the speakers. Rev. 
James Eells read the Scriptures and offered 
prayer. Rev. Messrs. S. M. Crothers, Edward 
Cummings, Charles W. Wendte, and Paul R. 
Frothingham made addresses; and the choir of 
Arlington Street furnished the musical numbers. 
It was felt by the friends of the fraternity to be 
a notable occasion and one beneficial to its gen- 
eral activities. 


Women’s Alliance.—In Flushing, L.I.,— 
a town of beautiful trees and flower-gardens,— 
stands an old Friends’ meeting-house, built in 
1695. It is a wooden structure, four-square, 
with two stories and a pointed roof, with queer 
old benches and queer old stoves. Each year 
in May the Unitarians are given this building 
for an open meeting of their Branch Alliance, to 
which all the neighboring Alliances are invited. 
Those who go once always want to go again. 
This year the meeting was held on May 23, and 
there were present about two hundred people. 
As there is no Unitarian church in Flushing, 
the Branch Alliance holds its meetings at the 
home of its president, Miss Ida Slade; and she 
it was who presided and welcomed the many 
guests. The meeting was called to order at 
eleven o’clock, and the president introduced 
Mrs. Philip Carpenter, who read a charming 
paper most charmingly, on “The Diary of Eve.” 
This diary paralleled Mark Twain’s “Diary of 
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Adam,” and was practically universal in its 
feminine application. Together with the wit 
there were many very touching and exquisite 
passages that spoke with true feeling to the true 
woman. Following this came a most interesting 
and delightful informal talk on some experiences 
of three years in the Holy Land, given by the 
Rey. James Ramsay Swain, minister of the 
Dutch Reform church in Flushing. Mr. Swain 
showed some articles of Oriental clothing and 
some utensils, to illustrate his talk. It was 
most bright and friendly and full of good feeling 
altogether. 

At one o’clock all were invited up the funny 
old staircase to the room above, which was a 
veritable bower of flowers, boughs, and vines. 
Here long tables were spread, covered with 
flowers, all to be taken home; and the guests 
were served to an abundance of good things. 

Taken all in all, there is no pleasanter, jollier, 
more hospitable and friendly happening con- 
nected with the Alliance about New York; for 
it is a friendliness that brings together in fellow- 
ship Unitarians, Friends, and all other denomi- 
nations in the town in one common feeling of 
interest. Gertrude Savage, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Branch Alliance of the Church 
of the Messiah. 


The Sunday School Union.— The last 
meeting of the nineteenth season of the Sunday 
School Union of Boston was held in the Church 
of the Disciples, on Monday evening, May 
nineteenth. 

As the past presidents of the Union were 
invited, the social hour and supper were of 
unusual interest. At 6.45 the meeting was 
called to order by the president, Mrs. Beatley. 
After the opening exercises the reports of the 
secretary and treasurer were read and accepted. 

Miss Margaret Sears for the Nominating 
Committee reported the following names for 
officers and directors for the coming year, and 
they were elected : president, Mr. Frank H. Burt, 
Newton; vice-president, Mr. Maro S. Brooks, 
Brookline; secretary, Miss Lena L. Carpenter; 
treasurer, Mr, Clarence B, Humphreys; direc- 
tors, Rev. Edward A. Horton, Mrs. C. J. 
Capen, Dedham, Mr. F. W. Archibald, Wal- 
tham, Mrs. F. W. Greenman, Watertown, Miss 
Edith B. Lesley, Cambridge. 

Mrs. Beatley then introduced the new presi- 
dent, Mr. Frank L. Burt of Channing Church, 
Newton. Mr Burt expressed his appreciation 
of the welcome and his desire to make the com- 
ing year, with the cordial assistance of the 
union, full of interest. 

Mr. Robert C. Metcalf in a few gracious and 
earnest words responded for the past presi- 
dents, 

“A Forward Look in Religious Instruction” 
was the subject for discussion with the 
president and vice-president of the Sunday 
School Society as speakers, Rev. Edward 
A. Horton and Rev. Augustus M. Lord. Mr. 
Horton showed how the Sunday-school meant 
mere to the twentieth century than to any other 
century. He spoke of the confused transition of 
things in regard to religious beliefs, and said 
that, if Unitarians would only band together and 
proclaim what they believed, they could carry 
the world. We base substantial hopes of the 
future on the advances that are being made all 
about us. Sunday-school rooms everywhere are 
being fitted up with the idea of adapting them 
for teaching religion. Better manuals and no- 
bler text-books are being used. Miss Wheelock’s 
books have done more than many fine sermons 
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to bring about the better day. The Unitarian 
press has given to the world fearless and frank 
statements of religious truths. President Eliot 
has done no better work than in speeches in con- 
nection with religious meetings. The instruc- 
tion throughout our Sunday-school is being con- 
ducted along miodern lines, considering religious 
development a natural growth. We are enlarg- 
ing our view of what a Sunday-school is. It is 
education. That Meadville has decided to have 
lectures on Sunday-school subjects gives us 
great cause for rejoicing. 

Mr. Lord made a strong plea for the impart- 
ing of moral impulse by the single impression 
through the personal application. In the day- 
schools the aim is the increasing of knowledge, 
and the moral teaching indirect. In the Sunday- 
school the order is reversed. We used to think 
a half-hour much too short for our work, but 
now we know that the single impression can be 
given in an exceedingly short time. The teach- 
er’s preparation for a lesson should all centre 
around the one point she wishes to convey. 

Miss Alice L. Higgins of Brookline, who 
opened the discussion, claimed that the best 
thing modern education had done was to dis- 
cover the child. We must study to teach the 
child rather than the lesson. She thought the 
Bible should be used as a climax in illustrations. 

Miss Higgins was followed by Rev. Eugene R. 
Shippen of Dorchester, who said that the teach- 
ing in Sunday-school should be more professional. 
The Sunday-school has always stood for sweet- 
ness and for morality, and it must always stand 
for these; but the school idea must be empha- 
sized more. The more we teach, the more will 
the schools be respected. 

Charles Gordon Ames expressed his delight 
that the Church of the Disciples had been put to 
such good uses through the past year, and 
assured the union of a cordial welcome in the 
fall. 

The benediction was pronounced by Rev. 
H. T. Secrist. Lena L. Carpenter, Secretary. 


Conferences. 


Norfolk Conference.— The summer meet- 
ing of the Norfolk Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches will be held at Sharon 
Wednesday, June 18. A full programme will be 
given in the next issue of the Register, and sent 
to the churches, as usual. George M. Bodge, 
Secretary. 


Plymouth Bay Conference.— The Con- 
ference held its thirty-fifth annual meeting in 
South Hingham, Tuesday, May 20. The meet- 
ing was opened with prayer by Rev. R. R. 
Shippen. At the business meeting, after the 
reports of the secretary and treasurer were 
read and accepted, it was voted that, as it is apt 
to be burdensome for the churches to prepare a 
collation for a large number of delegates, the 
conference recommends the “box lunch” in the 
place of the usual collation, The following 
officers were elected: president, Dr. H. H. 
Filoon, Brockton; vice-presidents, Rev. C, Y. 
De Normandie, Kingston, and Mr. Jerome B. 
Poole, Rockland; treasurer, Mr. A. H. Tower, 
Cohasset; secretary, Rev. William R. Cole, 
Cohasset. The conference idea was carried out 
by a conference on the “Sunday-school Prob- 
lem.” The ministers of the conference took 
five minutes each to point out what seemed 
the important feature of the question under 
consideration. In this way many sides of the 
problem were emphasized in short and concise 
talks; namely, the general lesson, home influence 
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and interest, personality of the teacher, the 
children’s church, personal interest and work 
of the minister in the schoal, the harm and 
uselessness of criticism, attendance being no 
criterion, that the real effort is to be made in the 
home to strengthen the Sunday-school, that the 
session should be shorter than it is, that the 
Sunday-school should be a developer of de- 
nominational loyalty, that the problem is not 
to get children into the Sunday-school, but into 
the church. This conference of an hour and a 
half proved very interesting and instructive 
from start to finish, and goes to show how help- 


Business Notices. 


For Summer.—To-day sees the opening of the sum- 
mer exhibit of outing furniture at the warerooms of the 
Paine Furniture Company on Canal Street. A wonderful" 
collection of hand-made willow and rush furniture, with 
interesting examples of Old Hickory, Adirondack Silver 
Birch, and Mexican’ Grass, await the visitor to these ware- 
rooms during the next fortnight. Nearly alt of these 
pieces were designed to the private patterns of the Paine 
Company, and in their novelty and originality they are 
sure to be popular. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Brooklyn, N.Y., 28th ult., at the Second Unitarian 
Church, by Rev. John White Chadwick, Mollie Stanley 
Ray and Ernest White Chadwick. 


Deaths. 


At San Francisco, suddenly, 22d ult., Benjamin Percival 
son of Emily F. and Benjamin H. Bailey, aged 28 yrs. and 
5 mos. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment, 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


EDWARDS & WHOLLEY, 
BOOKBINDERS, 


Magazines, Pamphlets, Sermons, Law Books 
Bound and Rebound. 


Work neatly and promptly done. 
220 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 


Teachers,Students,Ministers 
who are seeking employment during 


VACATION 


should write for information concerning the 
Home Delivery Service of 
THE PARMELEE LIBRARY 
N. E. Centre, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


UCK HILL FALLS—Summer settlement in the 
Pocono Mts., Pa. For Friends and Friendly 
people. Inn and Cottages. Beautiful views, fine air, 
pure water, primeval forest. Farm attached. Acres of 
rhododendrons. Laurel blooms in 6th Mo, (June). 
Booklet. Buck Hitt Facts Co., Cresco, Pa, 


ANTED-—By a Boston Latin School boy, 16 years 

old, place to work for board in the country during 

summer vacation. Good references. Address 69 SCHER- 
MERHORN STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y 


* aie ‘WOMAN would like position as Compan- 

ion or similar occupation. If duties are light, would 
go for small compensation. Would be glad to travel. 
References. _Address M. G. S., Christian Register, 
272 Congress Street. 


jie eee GRADUATE (1902), experienced 

with children, desires a position as care-taker or 

teacher; could also tutor, take charge of lady’s corre- 

SDongeney or entertain invalid. ighest _ references. 
. M. W., 297 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge. 
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ful—yes, essential—is the conferring together on 
some practical subject, if the real conference 
idea is to obtain in our meetings. 

The conference was pleased to have in its 
midst its former president, Hon. John D. 
Long, and to listen to him as he recalled his first 
connection with the conference in the early 
seventies and the years that followed. He 
found, he said, the conference as well attended, 
the congregations in the churches as large, the 
addresses as strong now, as when he first knew 
the conference. He could not help but recog- 
nize, he said, as he listened to the addresses, 
how much more concise and to the point they 
were than the addresses made in Congress. 
The success of the Sunday-school, he thought, 
depended upon the genius and natural gift of 
one man, its leader. It was a very happy ex- 
perience of the day to hear Gov. Long’s words of 
cheer, hope, and loyalty. The essay of the day 
was given by Rev. William L. Chaffin of 
North Easton, on “How the Minister and 
People can help Each Other.” There are many 
ways by which this helpfulness can be brought 
about; but the speaker chose to present but one, 
that of the matter of the service of worship and 
prayer. The essay was an earnest setting-forth 
of prayer in its relation to the minister and the 
people, and how it, the very centre of worship, 
could be heightened and beautified as the natural 
outpouring of the child’s heart to the Father 
by the mutual helpfulness of congregation and 


“minister. 


After a “box lunch,” at which the ladies of the 
parish furnished fruit and coffee, the conference 
reassembled for a service of worship. This was 
conducted by Rev. Messrs. Cornish, Ordway, 
and Hussey. The sermon on “Christ the Author 
and Finisher of our Faith,” from the text “Let 
us run with patience the race that is set before 
us, looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of 
our faith,’ was preached by Rev. Adelbert 
L. Hudson of Newton. At the close of the 
service the conference adjourned. 


Chutches. 


Boston.—On Sunday, June 1, the Sunday. 
school of the Church of the Disciples, after 
joining in the church service, enjoyed an illus. 
trated lecture upon “The Child Jesus,” given 
by Rev. Henry G. Spaulding. The slides, made 
from pictures of the old masters, presented 
many lessons in the life of Jesus, which were 
reverently impressed. Next Sunday, June 8, at 
12.30 P.M., the school will hold its closing ser- 
vice for the season at the site of the new Church 
of the Disciples, corner of Jersey and Peterboro 
Streets. The congregation and all others in- 
terested are invited to join the young people in 
this service. 


Dorchester, First Parish: Scholars and 
teachers, numbering nearly three hundred and 
fifty from some ten or twelve Sunday-schools 
of neighboring Unitarian churches, assembled 
in this church on Sunday afternoon, June 1, and 
united in an inspiring service of song. Rev. 


E. R. Shippen led the service, and introduced’ 


as speakers Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., of Brook- 
line, and Rev. Charles W. Wendte of Boston. 


Boston Common Preaching.—Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Churches: The first open-air service 
on Sunday, June 1, was largely attended, es- 
pecially by men, who listened with deep interest 
to an exposition of the “Unitarian Idea of God,” 
as expounded by Rev. George W. Cutter of 
Arlington and Rev. Thomas Van Ness of Bos- 
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ton, the former speaking on “God in Nature,” 
and the second on “God in History and the 
Soul of Man.” 

Next Sunday at § o’clock the topic will be 
“The Unitarian Thought of Prayer,” and Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot and Rev. J. H. Applebee 
will be the speakers. 


Gouverneur, N.¥.—The Liberal Thinkers 
of Northern New York, at a conference held in 
the Unitarian church in this village May 209, 
perfected an organization which will meet annu- 
ally in the future. The organization, bearing 
the name St. Lawrence County Association of 
Liberal Thinkers, invites the co-eperation of all 
who are in sympathy with its aims to interest 
themselves in the movement, each person re- 
taining his or her individual right to think on 
each and all matters. The association does not 
aim to make any statement of form of religion 
between man and Deity, but desires to 
strengthen each individual in the attitude of the 
spirit of individual development in religion or 
conduct. 

The officers of the Association are: presi- 
dent, L. B. Fisher, D.D., ef St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity of Canton; vice-president, Prof. W. E. 
Bond of Potsdam Normal School; acting vice- 
presidents, the pastors of the liberal churches, 
and, if a church be without a pastor, it may ap- 
point some one to represent it; secretary and 
treasurer, Mrs. C. A. Livingston of Gouverneur. 
The association invites all liberals of whatever 
faith or religion to its co-operation. It will aim 
to meet annually in May, and have at least one 
speaker from abroad of national reputation. 


Jamestown, N.Y.—On the evening of May 
12 the members of our society, together with 
their friends, enjoyed greatly an illustrated lect- 
ure on “Salem and the Salem Witchcraft,” by 
Rev. George D. Latimer of the North Church, 
Salem. Mr. Latimer, on his way to Meadville, 
remained in Jamestown one day; and our society 
appreciated both the lecture and this short visit. 

On Tuesday, May 13, the Liberal Christian 
Guild was addressed at 2.30 P.M. in the church 
by Miss Low, the president of the National 
Alliance, and Mrs. Davis, the corresponding 
secretary. The guild has been planning for 
some time for this visit, and their anticipations 
were not unrealized. The addresses in the after- 
noon were followed by a short, informal re- 
ception. 

Miss Low and Mrs. Davis were the guests of 
the guild at the church supper at six o’clock in the 
church parlors, both speaking also at an informa] 
society meeting called after the supper. The 
guild and the society heartily enjoyed the visit 
of Miss Low and Mrs. Davis, and it is hoped 
that such visits mark the beginning of a closer 
acquaintance and a deeper interest on the part 
of our society in our general church life and 
work, 


Kenosha, Wis.—Rev. Florence Buck: On 
Memorial Sunday, May 25, Fred S. Lovell Post 
G. A. R., the Women’s Relief Corps, and the 
Sons of Veterans attended the evening service 
inabody. The church was beautifully decorated 
with flags and flowers, and its capacity was taxed 
by the large audience. Miss Buck spoke on 
“Our Nation’s Memorials and its Obligations,” 
and the evening offering was presented to the 
post to aid in the observance of Memorial Day. 
A meeting of the society will be held on June 11 
to make plans for the coming year. The treas- 
urer’s report indicates that the church will close 
this first year of its activity with all expenses 
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Don’t tie the top of your 
jelly and preserve jars in 
theold fashioned way. Seal 

them by the new, quick, 
page eget sure way—by 
a thin coating of Pure 
Refined Paraffine. Has 
no taste or odor. Is 
air tight and acid 
proof, Easily applied, 
Usefulin adozen other 
‘ways about the house. 
Full directions with 
each cake. 5 
Bold everywhere, Made by 


STANDARD OIL CO. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1901-1902 


Succeeding ‘*‘ Unity Pulpit ”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘ Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 


1. Our Dead President. 

2. Shibboleths. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

3. Good Government for the City. 

4. Another Year. 

5. Some Things which the Church can do for 
the Individual. 

6. What the Church can do for the World. 

7. Sacrifice, the Law of Life. 

9. Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Author- 


ity. 
11. The King’s Question. (By Rev.Robert Collyer.) 
13. The Twentieth Century Advent of Jesus. 
14. Looking Backward. A Sermon for the Old Year. 
15. The [Morning Song of the Creation. (By 
Rev. Robert Pera, 5 
20. Fathers and Sons. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
24. [Marthas and [Marys. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
26. ote Sermon on the Mount. (By Rev. Robert 
0. ‘er. 
27. The Abolition of Death. (An Easter Sermon.) 
28. Church Membership. 


Series ‘‘To Young Men and Women.” 
8. 1. What Life is For, 
10. _Il. Education for Life. 
12. IIL rears 
16. IV. The Ethics of Gambling. 
17. _V. What to Read, and Why. 
18, VI. The Place of Religion in Life. 


Series on “Relations of Men and Women.’’ 
19, I. Man and Woman. 
21. II. Love and Marriage. 
22. Ill. Parent and Child. 
23. IV. Home and Society, 
25. V. The Ethics of Divorce. 
29. _ VI. The Growing Independence of Women. 


30. “‘The Portrait of a Good Wife.”” (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 
31. Spring in Nature and in Human Life. 
They that be with Us. 
33. Synpatiy. 
«The Overplus of Blossom,’’ (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) 
35. Seeking Comfort. 
36. The Glory of the Nation. 


Send for a specimen copy. . 


Geo. H. Elis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
104 East 20th Street, New York 
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paid and more than a hundred dollars in the 
treasury. Two services each Sunday will be 
held as usual to the end of June. 


Mt. Pleasant, Mich.— On Sunday, May 235, 
at Unity Church, Rev. A. M. Rihbany preached 
the annual sermon before the G. A. R. Post. The 
ladies and friends of the church made ita special 
occasion; and the flags, bunting, and flowers 
showed a glad welcome to the old soldiers as 
they marched in. The house was full, even to 
seats in the aisle, where chairs were made to do 
duty. The lovely day, the large attendance of both 
soldiers and citizens, the beautiful decorations, 
the charming singing, and, most prominently of 
all, the very able and eloquent sermon, gave 
good cheer to visitor as well as friend and sup- 
porter. The evening service was well attended, 
and the sermon on the recent St. Pierre disaster 
made a profound impression. 


The Derby Church. 


May I call the attention of the readers of the 
Christian Register to the work in Derby? At 
present it is a rare thing to establish a new 
church in New England, especially in Connecti- 
cut. The commercial, social, and religious 
conditions in Ansonia, Derby, and Shelton, 
afford a unique opportunity, of which the 
American Unitarian Association has availed 
itself, Our church has been in existence a 
little over a year. We are sadly in need of a 
church building, and we are confident that it 
is absolutely necessary to insure the perma- 
nence of this auspicious work. We propose 
a modest outlay of $6,000. Of this amount a 
generous friend has promised us $3,000, under 
certain conditions, if we raise the remainder. 
We have about $1,200 already subscribed, and 
therefore need only $1,800 additional. If any 
friend or organization wishes to participate in 
subscribing to this work, such a contribution 
will aid in establishing a Unitarian church in 
Connecticut, free of debt and fully equipped 
for its work. WILLIAM S. Morean. 

Dersy, Conn. 


The National Consumers’ League. 


The third annual report of the Mational Con- 
sumers’ League shows that the movement can 
point to definite results, and may look forward 
to still greater improvement in the conditions it 
is studying. It embraces now thirty-five leagues 
and thirteen States. Manufacturers representing 
thirty-eight factories in eleven States are now 
authorized to use the label of the League, in- 
cluding the largest makers of underwear in New 
England and New York. The majority of the 
factories are in New England, and sixteen are 
in Massachusetts alone; while there are only 
five in Michigan and a less number in each of 
the remaining States of the list. This is ac- 
counted for by the rigid laws of Massachusetts 
for the protection of working-women and chil- 
dren, their enforcement, by a department of fac- 
tory inspection, and the general habit of obedi- 
ence to law. The event of the year was the 
adoption of registration methods by the State 
Factory Inspection Bureau of New York. The 
story of the year’s work is very interesting, and 
the report ought to be widely circulated. Espe- 
cially good work has been done by the women’s 
clubs and in women’s colleges. All inquiries 
and requests for literature should be addressed 


to Mrs. Florence Kelley, 105 East 22d Street, | 


New York, 
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FIVE KINDS. 
| SS 


Our Summer Exhibit is now open on our 
It comprises three kinds of Outing 
Furniture,—in, Willow, Old Hickory, Adirondack 


Main Floor. 


Silver Birch, Rustic Cedar, and Mexican Grass. 


We show a wonderful collection of Hand- 
wrought Willow Chairs, Sofas, Tables, Lounges, 
etc., in all the fashionable tints of foliage green, 
canary, sealing-wax red, royal purple, and ivory. 
Cushions in Turkey red, navy blue, sea green, tea, 
Many: pieces were built to 


and Oriental designs. 
our private order. 


Of Old Hickory furniture we have a complete assortment. 
lawns, dens, studios, golf clubs, roof gardens, etc. 


line in this city. 
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Just the furniture for eta 
We have the exclusive sale of this popular 


Our Adirondack Silver Birch furniture is a novelty. We had it last year for the first time, 


and it was a huge success. 


More on hand this year. 


We furnish the following catalogues on is tanta Wood Mantels, Refrigerators, 


Old Hickory, Arts and Crafts, Mission. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST. BOSTON. 


Report of the Committee to consider the 
Religious Work and Opportunity in 
Country Towns in New England. 
Deals with the country problem, church respon- 
sibility, the ministers, neighborhood and insti- 

tutional work, and financial conditions. 


The Education of our Boys and Girls. 
By Cuaries W. Exiot, LL.D. 
9th Series. No. 10. 
The influence of noble literature. Value of the 


Unitarian heritage. Character the object of 
education. 


The Religious Training of our Young 
People. 


By JonaTHAN SMITH, Esq. 
Oth Series. No. 11. 
It should go hand in hand with physical and 
intellectual culture, and should be systematic 
and thorough. 


The Victory over Death. 
By Rev. Ocravius B, FROTHINGHAM. 
10th Series. No. 5. 


The dread and the blessing of death. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1901-1902. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. The Crime that Failed. 

2, Conditional Immortality. 

3. The Double Harvest. 

4. The Man-like God. 

5. Practical Ideals. 

v7 The New Womanhood, 
Judas Iscariot. 

a The Hallowed Name. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
aja Congress Street = - - Boston 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. 
No. 2. 


My New Neicuzor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon, 
$1.00 per hundred. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL MeEtHop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked, By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 

. CHURCH ORGANIZATION. By Rey. William I. 

Lawrance, $1.00 per hundred. 
.» OF Maxine One’s SELF BeautiruL. By Rev. 
William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 
. THE JupGmMent: The True Doctrine of the 
qud apmenty Individual and Universal, By Rey. 
liam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

. 9. THE BreatuH oF Lire. By v. H. M. Sim- 

mons, $1.50 per hundred, 


No. 5. 


No.1, LipzRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rey. E. A. Harton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. eer Puneerters The Old Unitarianism and 
the N Rey. c. C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 

er ieee red 

No. 14 tee O'clock 1s 1T IN RELIGION? By Rev. 

M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No.i5. A Soux with Four Winpows OPEN. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No.18. How we HELPED oUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rey. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred, 

No. 19. Four Sermons on REVIVALS. By Rev, S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20. THEODORE PaRKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
MAN. socents per hundred. 

No.21. THe THEOLOGY oF THE Future, By Rev. 
pee Freeman Clarke, D.D,. 50 cents per 

undred. 

No. 23. A WorkinG THeorY IN Ernics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred, 

No. 24. Tue Curistian Unirartan Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 26, THE RESURRECTION oF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHORT AND LonG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $x.00 per hundred. 

No. 28. THe UNITY oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29, THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


oF THE Precious BLoop or Curist. By 
ised James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
ed. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By ProtaP CHUNDER MozoomparR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 
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Pleasantries. 


Mother: “Ah! now you're a little man.” 
Fred (in trousers for the first time) : “And now, 
ma, can I call father Harry ?”—Zxchange. 


An eloquent leader in the Freeman contains 
the following passage in reference to the suc- 
cessful career of the present pope: “Catholics 
should pray that the tale of years may grow, 
and that the hand that has kept the Book of 
Peter to so steady a course through the quick- 
sands may not be relaxed till the Pilot has 
reached the haven.” 


Lord Carlisle’s wittiest aide-de-camp was ill 
in bed one day, and lost his temper with a ser- 
vant. A meeting in aid of “The Sick and Indi- 
gent Roomkeepers” was going on in a neighbor- 
ing building, and he presently heard the follow- 
ing dialogue a little way down the passage: 
“And who were you bringing the brequest to, 
Biddy?” “Only to that ‘sick and indignant 
roomkeeper, Mr. C.”—Selected. 


A suit for damages was on trial in one of the 
divisions of the city court recently. A country 
lad, seventeen or eighteen years of age, was put 
on the stand to testify: He gave his testimony 
in so low a tone that the judge, pointing to the 
jury, said to the boy, “Speak so that these gen- 
tlemen can hear you.” “Why,” said the witness, 
with a beaming smile, “are these men interested 
in pop’s case?” —Adlanta Journal. 


The fun and satire of the Gridiron Club of 
Washington is widely known. A celebrated 
statesman, who had just been defeated in a con- 
test for a cabinet portfolio, once rose to speak 
there. “I feel at home,” he began, “among 
journalists; for I have spent a good deal of 
time on Newspaper Row.” “The trouble with 
our defeated friend,” interposed Mr. Wynne, “is 
that he never spent anything else there.”—Satur- 
day Post. 


A little boy went into a library with a penny 
picture of a cold, flabby, modern German 
Madonna, and said to the librarian, “Will you 
please tell me if this is beautiful?’ The libra- 
rian told him thatshe thought it hideous. “Oh, 
I’m so glad,” said the child. “Teacher gave us 
each a picture, and told us to live with it antil 
we could see all its beauty; and I've lived with 
this for three weeks, and the more I look at it, 
the homelier it gets.”—Primary Education. 


The Wational Magazine tells a story of Chaun- 
cey Depew. A tramp asked him for a quarter, 
and, when he got it, begged to know the giver’s 
name. ‘Who may I say was so kind-hearted ?” 
“Oh, never mind: that’s all right.” He insisted ; 
and Depew finally said, “Call it Grover Cleve- 
land, and let it go at that.” As he was going 
away, the senator asked his name in turn. But 
the tramp hesitated. “Oh, I beg you to let 
me know whom I have had the pleasure of 
meeting in this happy way.” ‘Oh, well, call it 
Mr. Depew, and let it go at that.” Depew 
fanned himself, and let it go. 


A man who brews, as everybody knows, is called 
a brewer; 

But, if your landlord sues you, would you say he 
is asewer? 

A girl will change the color of the hair upon 
her head: 

It’s strange; but still you’ll find that, though 
she’s dyed, she isn’t dead. 

Would a pious man who fried a kipper be a 
holy friar? 

A timid man who lies in bed,—is he “a fearful 
liar”? 

If with mud you find you’re spattered from a 
passing horse’s hoof, 

And you use a bad expletive, would that be 
a “muddied oaf”? 

—W. Stanford, in London Academy. 
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A VERMONT VACATION 


$4. to $10 a Week 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
WINOOSKI VALLEY 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 
MOUNT MANSFIELD 


HAT there is there and how to enjoy it, how to 
go, and what it all will cost,—the whole story about 
Vermont in a beautifully illustrated handbook. Enclose 
-c. stamp to T. H. HANLEY,N., E. P. A., Central 
free. 28 Ry., 306 Washington 5t., Boston, for copy 
0) OOK. 
“There’s no place like Vermont in the Summer Time.” 
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TO TAXPAYERS. 


Assessor’s Orrice, City Hatt, 
Boston, May I, 1902. 

Your attention is called to our circular now being 
distributed throughout the city, relative to making returns 
on property subject to taxation as early as possible, but 
before 12 o’clock m. June 14. 

Per’order of the Board of Assessors, 
CHARLES E, FOLSOM, Secretary. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, ‘Jan. 1, 190Kesccsccnc-occcclccsccce § 41 
CETTE R CULT Ra ARE oe RTOS EE ir 
$3,043,408.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts, Apply to Home Office Agency. Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, ei 
WM. B. TURNER. Asst. Sec’y. 


Educational. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Msttopolitan advantages of 


tors, 1336 Students from 9O Universities, 18 Foreign 
countries, and from 37 American States and Terri- 
tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For, College | Graduates 


4 free rooms and free tui- 
tion in the heart of 


tron in the heart of SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. Fifty-fifth Year opens September 7. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 
For College:Graduates one 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY jcnared Scholarships of 
$25 each. Located close to SCHOOL OF LAW 


the Courts. Four hundred 
students last year. Opens October 1. Address Dean, 
S. C. BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


College Graduates are 
favored in the entrance 


clinical and laboratory SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


facilities. Opens October 2. Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Five, hundred. students 


in attendance. _ Elective 
courses in great 


courses in great COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. All 
the collegiate degrees. fie September 18. Address 
Dean, W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


examination. Exceptional 


Philosophical and litera: 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY [oucss? Tenaing to. the 
degrees of A.M. and 


PhD. For Coilege GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


graduates omly. Opens September 18. Address 
Dean, B. P,. BOWNE, 12 Somerset Street. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 
Elementary and advanced classes. 


Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Meadville Theological School. 


Founded 1844. New endowments. No doctrinal tests. 
Modern programme. Ample equipment. Thorou 
training for college graduates, Special provision for 
others. Send for catalogue to 


President G. L. CARY, Meadville, Pa. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL Y#*%AE"7™’ 


Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
or Tech. preparation. Seven pupils to one instructor, 
References: Mr. N. T, ALLEn and 2,500 living alumni. 


Illustrated catalogue. 
The Gilman School 
for Girls Also called 


Parents looking for a school are The Cambridge School 
requested to send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the ‘Choice 
efa School,” AR’ GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. K E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


PEDO WP viernes rnin 2 toh =? 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Bridgewater, Mass. 

Regular courses. Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. Entrance examinations 
June 26-27, SEPTEMBER 9-10. For circulars address, 

Avsert G. Boypgn, Principal. 


& SONS Co., Ie 


FOR 
GIRLS 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON._ 


